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The Advisory Committee on Academic Planning (ACAP) , as presently *' 
constituted, Was establis{ied by the Ontario Council on Graduate Studies 
at the request of the Council of Ontario Universities in January , '1971. 
The Advisory Committee's terms of reference were directed broadly toward 
the effective planning and rationalization jDf long-term graduate 
development in Ontario's universities both at. th^ level of individual 
disciplines and at a more general, level. . The Advisory Committee's 
activities are based on the premise that graduate work "is the one area 
of university activity in which specialization among universities, 
cooperative arrangements and comprehensive planning are most necessary. 

In March, 1971, *coticern over the rising costs for support of graduate 
work prompted the Ontario government to institute a. general embargo on 
f undii^gJ^^^^^tiy new graduate programme, that/ is, one which had no students 
enrolle¥c6n May 1, 1^71. This embargo was subsequently modified to 
include 'only those disciplines in which over-*expansion wa^ felt to be 
potentially most serious, ACAP was to begin imijiediately planning studies 
in those disciplines whith remained embargoed. 

The disciplinary planning process begins with the formation of a ^ 
discipline groilp composed of one representative from eacH university with 
an interest iij graduate work in the planning area.- The discipline group 
assists in defining the precise academic boundaries of each study, 
scrutinizes ^e data collection forms, prepares a list of potential 
consultants, Maintains contact with the ^Consultants during the study, and 
prei^ares a commentary on the consultants' r&port. 

The; final decision on consultants for the planning study is made by ACAP. 

The; consultants are requested to make recommendation^ on programmes to 

be 'offered in Ontario, desirable and/or likely enrolments, the division 

of 'responsibility for programmes^ among universities , and the desirable 

extent of collaboration with related disciplines. 

<^ • 

j. • ■ • . ' ' 

While the consultants' report is the single largest element in the 
fitiai report on the planning study, ACAP considers * the statement of each 
university's forward plans to be most significant. These forward plans 
arfe usually outlined prior to the planning study, and "are used as a basis 
foi^ comments from the universities concerned on the consultants' report. 

\ ■ ' • ■ . ■ ' 

p ■ , ■ - , . . 

On receipt of the consultants' report, and comments on it from the 
discipline group and the 'universities, ACAP begitis work on its own recom- 
mendations for submission directly to the Council of Ontario Universities. 
COU considers the input from all sources, and prepares the position of the 
Ontario university community. - 
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The following report is 'one' of a series of di^dlpI|L^nary planning studies 
carried out by the Advisory Committee ^pn Ae44^^l4^ 

published by the Council of Ontario Univer^i^^l'^s . The emphasis of the 
report is on forward planning, and it is' hoped to ensure the mcnre 
ordered growth and development of graduate studies in Ontario/s\ 
universities* ' 
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Council of Ontario Universities 
Conseil des Universites de 1' Ontario 



^ Report and Recommendations * 

Concerning Graduate Studies in . 
' Administration, Business a nd Management Science - 

■' ' ' " '■ '■ — 4 

On the instructions of the Council of Ontario Universities, the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Academic Planning has conducted a planning assessment for adminis- 
tration, business and management science. The. -resultant report from ACAP is 
attached together with the consultants' report and the comments by the discipline 
group and the individual universities. Comments by the Ontario Council on 
Graduate Studies are also published and precede the ACAP report. The procedure' 
followed and the planning techniques used are described in the ACAP repdrt and 
are not repeated here. It is important for the reader- to read the OCGS comments 
as well as the ACAP report and attachments in order to understand the recommen- 
dations in this report from COU. 

The ACAP report and supporting documentation were distributed to COU and OCGS 
on June 27, 1975. COU r€w:eived the OCGS comments on April 2, 1976 and following 
the discussion at that meeting, this Report and Recommendations was prepared and 
approved by the Council on June 3, 1976, The document is addressed to the Ontario 
Council on University* Affairs and the universities o.f Ontario. , 

Ttie following principles have been adopted and will apply , to this .and all other_ 
COU Reports arising-dtit of assessments. It is nQted, however,- that in view of 
the recent change in the funding mechanism for graduate studies, the "currently 
embargoed prograrame«" referred to in principle, 'should , f or , the purposes of ^ 
this Report, be interpreted to mean programmes in administration, business 
and management science dealt with in this planning assessment. 

- • ' • * . ■ 

1. " Discipline assessments by ACAP should form the basis for planning by 

the universities of th^ir development of graduate studies, particularly 
PhD programmes. On the basis of , these assessments, ''COU should ra:ake/its 
own recommendations on currently embargoed programmes. Each university 
must retain the freecjom and responsibility to plan and implement its ' 
own academic development. However, the universities in embarking on a 
cooperative p'lanning process have signalled their intentions of, 
"Cooperating with the COlf recommendations. 

2. Univer^sities generally plan their emphases in graduate study on the 
bases of related departments, not of single departments, initially 
the sequential nature o.f the dis^cipline planning .assessments made this 
difficult* However, by the summer of 1974, assessments of most of the 
sotial sciences, all of the" physical sciences, engineering doctoral 
work, and a number of professional areas were completed. On the infor- 
mation and recommendations available, each university should be able to 
make decisions-* concerning its'supplort of graduate programmes in these 
areas. Amendments to university responses to the individual discipline 



planninB^ssessments may then be ntade in the wider context of a group 
of related ^discipl;Lnes and amendments to COU's original Report^s on an 
individual discipline may be required. 



The first concern in planning is to review the quality of graduate 
opportunities and of students in Ont«ario^uni^ersitie;S and to make 
judgments about how to proceed or not proceed based on quality consid^ 
"erations. The procedures have made use of highly -qualified independent 
consultants who h$ve no direct interest in the universities in Ontario, 
Accordingly, COU feels bound to accept tjieir judgments about quality 
where they/ are stated clearly unless unconvinced that their conclusions 
about qual#ty are* consistent with their evidence. . COU's recommendations 
in the case of programmes which are of unsatisfact9tj.y or questionable 
quality will call for discontinuation or the carr'fang out of an appraisal, 
if the continuation of the programme is not crucial to the province ' s 
offerings. In some cases, however, there may b'e a particular need for 
the programme and the appropriate recommendatibri will, be to strengthen 
it, with an appraisal following that action. It is also possible th^t 
if there were found to be too large a number of *broadly bas-ed programmes 
there could be a recommendation to discontinue the weakest; in 'this case, 
an appraisal for a more limited programme might be relevant. 

A second consideration is the scope of opportunities for graduate work 

in the discipline. Do the Ontario programmes together offer a 

s^it isf actory coverage of the main di^sisions of the^ disciplines? . 

Numbers of students to- be planned for will depend on the likely number 
of applicants of high quality and in some cases may relate t^an estimate 
of society's needs. Such estimates may be reasonably reliable in some 
cases and not i.n others^- If the plans of the universities appear to be' 
consistent with the likely number of well qualified applicants and therp 
is either no satisf ac tory b^sis fqr estimating needs orr there is no 
inconsistency between a reasonable estimate of need and the universities' 
plans, then COU will take note o^f the facts without making recpmmendations 
on the subject of numbers. * • 

If the numbers being planned for J)y the univers:^ties are grossly out of 
line with the anticipated total of well qualified students, or a reliable^ 
estimate of needs, COU will make appropriate corrective recommendations./^ 
Depending on the circumstances, these may call /for a change in the total! 
numbers to be planned for and indications of which institutions should 
increase, decrease; or discontinue. > The reconmiendations in serious cases 
may need to specify departmental figures for each university for a tim6. 
If the numbers being planned- for are insufficient, .the recommendations 
may call^for expansion, or. new programnyas, aod maj)%ave implications for 
both^ operating and capital^ costs . / J^' 
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Unless there are exceptional circumstances, the recommendations con- 
cerning enrolment will not call for a unj^yersity to refuse admission 
to any well qualified student who wishes- to work in a field in which 
that university offers a programme anck^ in which it has the capacity 
to accommodate the student. 



The quality of graduate programmes is partly depend*it on /size, and 
for eafh programme, yflepending on how it is designed and its scope, 
there is a minimum size of enrolment below which quality may suffer, 
fhat.numbg^e cannot be expressed for the discipline aS a whole but 
otiil^ for individual programmes depending on their purpose, their 
resources and their design. . ' 

7. ' Universities *will be expected to notify COU if they intend to depart 

from the COU Report in any way which uhey believe might have a 
significant bearing 'on the provincial plans , ^ 

8. Apprkisals arising as the. result of assessments are to be based, on the 
standards but not necessarily the scope of the acceptable programmed 
In the province. 

Geneiral observations , 

1. Following the lead of the consultants and ACAP, the term management has 
been adopted in the following comments and recommendations to refer to 
all three broad fields covered by the report. 



2. 



3. 



Th^ current provincial .coverage of graduate studies in management 
four doctoral programmes and thirteen master's programmes of which 



are df 



prog 
the MBA type 



includes 
seven 



The plan calls for additional programmes at both levels and for a study of the 
possibility of developing, an outstanding centre for PhD work in management 
in the Hamilton-Toronto region* 



5. 



6. 



7.1 



Proiected enrolments in the MBA programmes are acceptable with minor 
exceptions at two of the untVersities. Part-time enrolments are large ■ 
and are unevenly distributed. 

' . ■ . ^. . . • 

Numerous specialized programmes witlTa' variety of orientations exist and.; 
there is a need for some study of the appropriate relationship between them 
and the departments involved. Mid-career training programmes for civil 
servants are of particular interest in some areas. 

Too few doctorates. in management are awarded in Canada *due, in part^, tp 
insufficient numbers of qualified applicants. In this situation inter-^ ^• 
university cooperation becomes essential for effective doctoral studies. ] 

T^e sharp distinction drawn by ACAP between "professional" and "disciplined' 
bksed" doctoral programmes is moderated along the lines indicatecl in the 
OCGS comments whiih were based on subsequent advice from ACAP. ^h- --^ 
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ActiQffty)?^ CPU 



The j^Sfllowing recomniendat ions .consolidated fjom the ACAP^ recommendations as 
clarlfi^ed and jnodiMed by the OCGS comments and accepted by COU, have been. 
6rgaTitied to^^rovt^de handier reference by tfhe\individual universities. 

CQtdtmenda tlons^ • ' ' \ ''^ 



It. 



is rei^iommeTided 6hat: 



.0 




The enrolment projections for existing MBA programmes be accepted 
as reasonable except that the University of Ottawa should plan to 
attain a larger enrolment than it ^has ind-icated and that the - ^ 
University of Windsor is . advised to anticip^e a smaller enrolment ' 
• than it has indicated. V ^ . " / ; " 

■ ) y" ' ' ' . ■ •'" ■ " ■ ■ 

The Discipline /Group study the advantages and disadvatitage^ o^f a 

coordinated a^i'mission system. ^ 

/ ■ ' ' . • ' ■ - ♦ ■ - 

ster, Toronto and York Universities engage in conversations 

order to study the possibility of developing an outstanding centre 
4>r PhD wprk in management: The universities sHould make a report to 
eOU on the results of these discussions in May^, 1977. At that . 
.^time^ ACAP should determine that the proposals involve research- 
based programmes which pay adequate attention to dieveloping competence 
in the poncepts and research methods of related basic d^isciplines. 
Any Subsequent appraisal should include examination of this point . 
It IS recommended that there b6 -no chrange in funding ^rangements 
'or in. authorization of programiues or new Yields in ^tj^iese universities 
at this time (sec note 1), / 

•Carleton Uni-versity - • ' . 



i) 
ii) 



continue its master of public administration programme, 

initiate the programme for mid-^aree^. training: of .public servants 
in cooperation ^|ith the University of Ottawa and the federal 
government according to its plans, ^ 



5. 



iii) . cooperate with the Univers^y of Ottawa' in its master^s programme , 
in management sci^itee,^^,^^ note 2). 

NwThe University of Guelph continue the MSc in "^rib us in ess arid offer the 
field of agribusiness in the doctoral programmeNin agricultural economics 
according to its plmis aqjd subject to favourable a>gptaisal. 



6. McJMaster University ' 

, \ ♦ ■ • . ■ ' ' ' ' 

i) initiate its proposed master's programme in health administration 
subject to favourable appraisal , 

» ^ ■ 6 ■ ."• ■ . • " . * ■ ' 

T.i) .continue .its MBA programme according to its .plans and proceied wd,_th 

its ^lan to .initiate master's programmes in health a<bnlnistration 
^subject to favourable appraisal, , , 
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McMaster' University continued ' 

See alsp rGCoramendatfon 3. , 
The University of Ottawa ^ * \, 

i) continue its master's programme in health administration giving/ 
sericms attention to the need to redesign the academic content 
making use of ^members of the management f acplty, 

Li) initiate the programme for mid-career training of public servants 
' in cooperation with Carleton University and the federal government 
according to its plans, " , 



ill) continue its master's prograrame in managemeht sciences in -cooperation 
with Carle ton Uijaver si ty (see note 2). , ' ' . u ' ^ \ - 



.8. ^^V Queen's University . ^ 

' • • ■■ ' ' ' ' '''' ^ ' " ■ ■ ' 

i) sustain and give further, encouragement to Its MPA progranpe serving 

mid-career public servants, - - 

ii) continue its -MBA programme according t6 its plans, < 

iil)^ initiate a doctoral programme in management involving coopieration 
of the Department /Of Economics, * 

' " * • ■ ■" ' '■ ■'' ."^f 

9. \rhe ^University, of Toronto ^ ^ ' * ^ V^'^^^^ 

^ • " i)V continue its MBA programme according to its pl^ns, ^ ' ^■^^''''''^ * 

ii) continue its current PhD programme for the present, ^/.^.v^ 
. See also recommendation 3/ , . ; 

... ' ■ ' ■ 'v ■ . ^' ^ 

10* ' The University of Waterloo continue its" specialized master's and 

doctoral programmes in managemexit science accord iitlT to its plans • • 



11, 



12. 



The University of ^Western Qnfearii) - ' ^ 

i) / continue' its MBA prQ-graimfiie accordiiig to its plans, . ^ 

ii) initiate its proposed' >^ in munici^ip^ admilistratjion object to 
— favourable appraisa,l,j 

iii) continue and, strengthen jCts do^^torayprogramme'^ professional 
character in business ^administration (see. nMB* 3). 



Wilfrid Laurier University^. initiate its approved MBA programm'e accot'ding 

to its plans. Arreport oil* the. development of ^^ihA" progr^miie should 

be submitt^ to the Apprais-als Committee by Decembe^rj 1979 (see not^ 1). 
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The yniverpity of Windsor continue its MBA programme but plan' for a 
• .smaller enrolment growth than indicated* • ' 



)lment growth than indlc 
\ity continue its ar 



14. \ York University continue its and MPA programme? according to^ its 
y \ -plans. 

* See also recommend^tiar^ 3 . . >» - . • 

15*. In view of th^recent changes in the funding mechanism for graduate 

studies in the Ontario universities the Ontario Council on University 

; . Affairs take not^ of the cempletion of this planning assessment . and the 

CdU recommendations .which will serve as a basis for.- university decisions 
in the fields of administration,, business and management science. 

!3otes concerning the recommendations • . ' ' ' 

Re:, Recpnunendatioyis 3 and 12 " ' - 

- l/^The wo'Cdring of these recommendations is taken froiri the OCGS comments 

• ■ ^ i0 ^ ' 

' RecommendatickHS 4 and 7 ' 



2. The name of *the management science programme, at Ottawa was recently 
^ changed £d business administration (MBA degree) as ^^ugges ted by the 
ACAP , consultants. ' ^ ' )^ . . - ^ 



/R ecommendation 11 \ 



3; The OCGS. comments on "professional" programmes have relevance here. 



J. 



OCGS COMMENTS ON THE ACAP REPORT ON 

. — ' 1 • ■ - - - ' :. 

ADMINISTRATION. BUSINESS AND MANAGEMENT SCIENCE 

In» preparing its comments on this assessment report, OCGS was' faced 
with the question^ of determining appropriate procedures for. dealing with requests 
by universities for re-examination of ACAP statements, and recommendations which 
they "consider to be ambiguous or wrong, ^ OCGS has considered that^ where. such 
requests raise^ issues -of major importance^ it is proper ^'to refer them to ACAP 
for study. ACAP has decided, and OCGS concurs in th>.s decision^ that ±'ts ^ 
proper course is not to alter its report, but tp-iyffer advice Vhich OQGS may 
consider in drafting it^^wn comments^. shouNl^ be stressed that 0C(5S will 

make such referrals only when it considers that issues of major importance have 
been raised, and that referrals must be' regarded as exceptional in nature. In 
this instance, three issues were raised, as noted below, 

^ - ■ . ■ 

1 . ^^BA Programme - Wilfrid Laurjer Univ-ersity , » 

In Its recommendations C2 and C18 (which are identical), ACAP recommends 
the MBA programme at WilfrJ.d Laurier ' University not be initiated. This 
programme had been suceessf ully appraised,' and was approved by OCGS in 
November, 1974. The university argued that the questions raised during 
the assessment had bepn satisfactorily answered during the appraisal. In 
view of the importance OCGS places on a recommendation that a, programme 
not proceed, the matter was" referred to^^ACAP for study. ACAP's advice to 
OCGS was (PL-75-23A^ January 14, 1976): * \ ^ V 

"In the light ^f; , . - ^ ^ 

- i) the comments made by the consultants concerning the need for an 

MBA programme in the Kitchener-Waterloo area, ^ 
ii) the comments made by Gu^lph and Waterloo in Appendix C concerijing 

their lack of interest in mounting their own MBA programmes,^ ^ 
iii) the comments from €uelph and Waterloo. Inc^catiiig a willingness to 
cooperate with th'^ WLU programme and, ; ^ ♦ ' 

iv), Vurther conversations and porr€ispondence that h^ve reassured ACAP^ 
as to the nature of the pjrogramme,. ' 

■ * * '. ^ ' ■ ^ ,. ^ \' * ■ ■ 

ACAP advices OCGS to fe command approval of the- iffiA programme 
at I'JLJJ with the provision that it be submitted for .Te-apt)rais£tl 
in five years." , . o 

OCGS accepts this advice, and accordingly recommends that Wilfrid »Lauri.er 
University initiate its approved MBA programme according to Its plans. . * 
Also, in line with the recommendation of- the Appraisals Commit tefe, . OCGS 
• recommends \hat a rcpprt on the development of -the programme should be 
r.ubnitted to"the Appraisals Commit dee by December, 1979. ^ " ^ 

. 14 . ■ . 
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The Distinction Between "Professional" and "Discipline-based" Doctoral y 
Programmes, ^ ^ ^ . 

This 4istinctipn, which ACAP describes as "not only valid, but of considerable 
importance", wfas strongly objected to by McMaster University, the University 
of .Toronto and York University, on the grounds that a doctoi:al programme 
"characterized by a high lev^l of specialization grounded io a basic disci- 
pline", ACAP's desoription of the "discipline-oriented" type of programme, 
would serve no real purpose. Since this objection appeared to involve a 
major matter of principle, OCGS .again referred the question to ACAP f/Dr 
study. ^ 

ACAP's arfvice to OCGS (PL-75-26A, January 14,-1976) provides clarification 
of the pfirase "grounded in a basic ^discipline'", which ACAP describes in the 
following way: • 

"ACAF's understanding of the phrase "rese^^ch-grounded in a basic 
discipline" (Recommendation C8, page 17) is research in admini- 
sfr-ation, business or management science problems of a general, 
rathe,r than specific nature, with adequate attention to the use - 
^, of concepts from the necessary basic disciplines." 

OCGS believes the distinction drawn by ACAP between the two types of pro- 
grammes to b6 a useful one.i^.' in that it encourages differentiation between 
the doctoral programmes at the"" University of Western Ontario and at the * 
proposed centre involving McMaster, To'ronto, and York^ However, thete are . 4 
clangers in drawing too rigid a distinction; doctoral programmes, even 
while displaying 4 *clear tendency towards one educational approach rather . • 
than the other, will show w^.de internal variations in indiyidual.»programme 
and thesis content. . ... 

OCbS Views ACAP's clarification of its meaning arid' the McMaster-Toronto-York 
model of a "theory-based research-oriented programme which demands breadth 
of kno\Srledge in management . (and) a solid ^foundation in the relevan); (related) 
disciplines and in t"esearch methods" as not inconsistent in intent. OCGS 
agrees that ACAP's recommendation -CS is correct in priacipj.e, but recommends 
that the following alternative wording should be adopted by COU to avoid 
future difficulties arising from the kind of confusion indicated above. 



"It is recommended that McMaster, Toronto and York 
Universities engage in conversations in order to study 
the possibility of developing an outstanding centre 
for PhD work in management. <The universities should 
make a report 'to COU on the results of these discussions 
in October, 1976. At that time, ACAP should determine 
that the proposals .involve r,esearch-based programmes 
which pay adequate attention to. developing^^ competence- 
in the concepts and research methods of* reOwted basic. 
disciplines. Any subsequent apjpraisal j^hould include 
examination of this point. It is recommended that there 
be no change in fundinj^ arrangements or in authorization 
of programmes ^ot new fields in these universities at . 
this time." . 
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3. Cooperative Programmes In Health Administration (Riecommendatlon C6) 

Comment was received from the University, of Xoironto on this recommendation, 
but this comment was not referred to ACAP. 0C6S supports^the intent of 
this recommendation 'concerning master's programmes in health administration 
. at McMaster, Ottawa and Toronto, irt^ile recognlziiife' the advantages st-pessed 
by the consultants, of cooperation between health and 'management facilities 
^'OGCS bel^ieves that formal administxa.tive arrangements to foster such j 
coopfera^tian should take cognizance of individual univei^sity requiremeajcs. 

Aside^*^j:om these specif ic issues , OQGS notes a possible ambiguity 
in-the use of the term "centre" in recommendations p8, C12, C15 and ^20; ^TKe " 
princf^ple of cooperative ' development at McMaster, Toronto and York is one ^ 
which 0CGS supports; hbwevei^^ the mechanisms whereby this cooperation may 
develop cannot easily be foreseen, and it would be unfortunate .if the ^ ^ - , 
consultants' suggestions as to mech^anfsms, including the formal structure 
possibly implied by "centre" were, to be interfireted as directive rather . than 

. advisory. In further reference to these recommendations, the date pro^Josed 
for reports on tnteruniversity discussions may now be unrealistic and might 

"^ie deferred to' May, 1977. » * v * 

OCGS recommends fhat this ACAPy report be aacepted^by COU, Subject 
to the change^ noted in these comments. • / 



HHY:ld ' . ^ 

March 22, 1976 
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PROCEDUR^ ■ : . 

< • ^ ' . 

On advice of the Ontario Cou'ncil on Graduate Studies, the Couxxcil of 
Ontario Universities on September 17, 1971, ins^tructed the Advisory 
Committee o\i Academic Planning to- conduct a formal planning assessment 
for. administration, business and management science. 

A Discipline Group was* formed consisting of a member nayied by each 
interested university. A list of members** is attached as Appendix E». 
Professors M.P. Halsall, E.R. Malley and R.F. l^ite held the ACAP 
portfolio ait various times and attended meetings vhen ACAP representa- 
tion was necessary. 

The procedure and;terms-of reference for the planning assessment are 
attached as Appendix D. ' ^ . * 

The Discipline Group began its meetings ' in April, 1972. In accordance 
with the procedure, the Discipline Group provided ACAP with a list of 
possible consultants.i ^AGAP obtained the services, of ]}r. H.I. Ross, 
formet dean. Faculty of Management, McGill University, and Professor 
J.T. Wheeler of the Graduate SchocJl of Business Adminis tr^ition. 
University of California.. Brief curricula vitarum appear as Appendix 
G. In this planning assessment Dr . b,M. So landt played the role 
of the Canadian from another discipline with a wide experience of 
Ontario universities. The consultants held their first meeting in 
Toronto in November; 1973, and dj.scussed with the Discipline Group ' 
their schedule of visit^.s to the universities. These took place 
during. March, April and ^lay, 1974. j 

Regrettably, Dri Ross died in Septejnber, 1974. He participated fully 
■in the work of the consultants until the draft was formulated iti all 
its major aspects and even took part by telephone in some of the work 
of his two colleagues in their final writing and polishing aefrsion. 

4 draft report was presented to the Discipline Group for infoi;mal' 
comments on October *11, 1974, and the final report was subsequently 
received and distributed November 8, 1974. , The universities were 
requested to submit comments to ACAP by December 20, 1974, and the 
Discipline Group by January 3, 1975, after it had seen the^ comments 
of the universities, . ^ - ' 

The Discipline* Group comments 'plus those of the universities appear , 
in Appeiidices B and C respectiyely . The latter includes only those 
comments specif ied by 'each university for publication, 

This report then is based on these" data, reports and comments, and 
sets out recommendations for COU on the plan for graduate work in 
administrat i^nt, business and' management science. 

\ ■ ■ . " . • ^ 

As is requiredj this report is made directly to COU, It has been 
transmitted also to th-e Ontario -Council on Graduate Studies. 



^ GENEm INTRQDUCJION .. _ ' ' 

■ Plantilng Techniques 

' . -4 ■ , 

For some years now, the universities of Ontario have been committed to 
the belief that the , quality ^and effectiveness of graduate* study in ' 
the provinQe can be ensured only by collective and cooperative action- 
This Implies 'a mechanism for continuing consultation and agreement 
so that the plans of each university for each of its disciplines are * 
^concerted with those of the other universities. At any given time 
there will exist a |>lan for the development of each discipline, with, 
agreed and understood roles ,for each department ; since graduate educ^^tion 
is the most advanced formal intellectual activity and is, ther^efore, 
undergoing change, it is necessary that such plans be kept under ^ ' 
regular review arid be subject to ready amendment- 

'The Council of Ontario Universities has assigned tp the Ontario Council 
on Graduate Studies the task of advising it on the development of , such 
plans and of the steps to be taken to carry them into effect. The 
Standing Committee which carries out these tasks for OCGS is the 
Advisory Committee on Academic Planning- A significant role is also 
played by the discipline groups, one of which is established for each 
subject, with a" representative from each interested university- Each 
discipline group has the function of assisting and advisirig/ACAP. in 
connection with its, own subject, " ^ \ 

The above may feive the impression that the planning activity is fragmented 
on a disciplinary b'asis- This would, of course, n^t be acceptable- 
Since the development of one department in a university • should not be 
considered independently of its contribution tp the rest of its university 
and of the influence of the university as a whol^ on the department, it 
is most important that universities as institutions play a central role . . 
in the planning process- One of the most effective ways of doing this 
is by indicating to ACAP the nature of institutional^ commitments to a 

department and institutional aspirations for the defSSrtihent. r ; ^ 

■' • , * ^ ■ " . ■ ' ' • , # 

The most aignif icant single input to a planning assessmetit is the set 
of statements from each university of its plans for its department. When 
these are subjected to collective scrutiny it may be found that their 
totality .constitutes a reasonable plan for the discipline in Ontario, 
but in any cas.e this set o"f plarns is tfie first approximation to the 
provincial plan, which the planning assessiitent may have to refine if 
there are duplicated features , lacunae in of fer-ings^ too large a total 
enrolment,- or other reasons to recommend altering some. of the university , 
plans- liie universities are also involved in that the %)pdies that act 
on ACAP reports, i.e- both COU and OCGS, are dompo^ed of universityies. , • 

The formal documents stating the responsibilities of ACAP and the \ 
Discipline Groups- are Appendix F. 'Briefly summarized, it is ACAP'sv 
function to advise on. steps to be tiaken to implement effective proviWial 
planning at thejrgraduate level, to promote the arranging of the gifadAate 
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programmes of the province in order to enna^ce and sustain quality 
and to avoid undesirable duplication, and', when necessary, to carry 
out formal planning reviews for disciplines. A discipline grpap 
has the responsibility of keeping under review the plans^ for graduate 
work in the discipline and making rjBgular progress reports to ACAP in 
connection with graduate work in that subject/ To make all this 
possible, it has b^en agreed that ACAP may cotnmuni'cate directly with 
universiti^§ and discipline groups, to request necessary information, 
to disGussi repSrf's, to convene meetings, aTad ■ to make and receive 
proposals for /the future. . ^ 

/ ■ - ' ■ ■ • 

/The ^ove information has been given in some detail because it consti- 
tutes j>he mechanism currently approved by COU for cooperative graduate 
work, tt is fSir to say that in 1971 there was no mutually agreed 
plan for graduate study in any disciplined ^Our task Isr not only to 
generate" the first such plan for each subject but al^o to ensure that 
it is kept under continual review. , 

' ' ' - ^, ■ 

■ <f . \ 

There are four fundamental 'Components in the plan. The first is * ^ 
analysis of the fields of study , -the formats of study which should be 
available to prospective students* in the province. The second is §ri 
estimate of overall prbvindi^l enrplment at master's and doctoral ■ * 
levels base^ ^principally 'op the likely numbers of highly qualified 
applicants. In regard to considerations of manpower needs for/ the 
province of Ontario, ACAP is conscious- of the unreliability of forecasts 
and, except 1lK\ special cases, subscribes tq the approach proposed in the 

Macdon^ld Report (1969): / . . ♦ - 

' . - .> • 

The country as a wh^la and .th,e provinces must be * ' 
V concerned" about manpower requirements. This „ 
concern can be expressed in the first instance 
^ through careful, survey and f/orecas ting of man- f . ' 

power'need^ on a continuing/basis\ Such forecasts ' 
should be given j^ide titculatlon.- It i€ ^reasonable 
. * - to expect,, th^t. ^^ive)&sities will resfjond by 

crea4:ing additional opp/nxtunities fof study ih 
the areas 'of shortage.' In addition, the universi- 
ties through their counsel'ling' services have a duty * 
to advise students about the oppor tunities in . ^ 

V • various fields from the standpoint not'^only of 
^ "int^ellectual ch^lenge^ but also of vocational 

prospects and social utility. The^eaction of * 
prospective s^udTents to such forecasts, Is likely' / / \ 

to provide -an effective control. We believe the. ^ 
market-'place, if its trends are made explicit, 
offers an adequate governor to prevent Serious 
surfeit knd to bncourage movemenj^' of students 
tot^ards fields of opportunity. ^ , 

The third component of the plan is an Indication of. the role ta'b^ play&d 
^ by each department in terms of the programme it will offer an^ its 
academic emphasis. Cooperative arrangements between departments are 
^ stressed. The fourth component consists of an examination/of -^the enrolmei^t 
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plans of the universities and consideration as to whether the universities^ 
plans and the predicted enrolment for this, discipline- aue consistent., 
llf >nQ.t, so^e appropriate action should be recommended to COU. It will 
be seen that although there may also be other aspects these are fo^r 
necessary cqmppnents in such a plan. 

One must hasten . td add- that' the future is uncertain^and that to forecast 
intellectual trends i student ^interests, and employment marl^^s five yeats ^ 
hence is..' to undertalce to examine^many variables. Of course, this is 
not a new exercise since all universibies have had to make decision's . 
about building, staff hiring, lilraty expansio equipment investmen^to 
and so fo^th and have done so .on a basis of ^imi^r forecasts. Perhaps 
sometimes the forecasts have been more Itituitive than consciously - ^ 
recognized, but they have certainly 'been th^re. All^that ts new is 
to make such plans syseematically for the province.^ 



It will be realized that, at a minimum, the ongoing planning procedures 
we have indicated require annual reporting of enrolments aftd annual 
examination of admission standards. 'I^Jhen there are indications /from^ . 
'these^or other sources that some aspects of the^plaji f or the discipline 
.are /lot being realized, it will be necessary for ACAP to initiate a 
review. Such a review would usually not inveOLve outride consultants, 
^rhether the impetus came from^a discipline group,, a University or ACAP 
itself, comments would be sought f rom^ all concerried-^and the review 
/ould culminate in a report to" COU. recommending dn amendment do the plan. 

If\a univelsity notifies' ACAP of its Ixitention to depart from its 
acce|)ted role (for example to enrol numbers substantially at variance 
with lis understood pfen) , ACAP will revi^ew the Situation in the light 
of any m;her s'uch notifications it" may ha\4e ,receft:ved and an^ othe^r 
pertinent factors. The extent of any further stW would det>«md.on . 
the sitiuation, but if ACAP felt that^ the university's n^w fSlati could 
be k cause for concern, i ts ' first steTp would be tb seek .full discussion 
with the universit:^.. Normally there would alteady have been disCussibn 
in the discipline group and between universi^t^S^ efrid the university J 
would h'ave reached its intenjtion after a carefM examination of the / 
general situation of graduate study in the discipline. Thus the ACfP 
decision would- be straightforward and a cha'&gfc 
recommended to COU through OCGS. If, however\ 
there was- a probability that the university's 
on further study, .to be potentially harmful tc 

probably next seek comment from other universities concerned and 
from the discipline group. In any case,. AGAP would eventually make' 
some recommendation 'to COU .(through OCGSKc/)ncerriing the variation. 



fin plan would be ^ 
ACAP still felt tha^t 
\actian^might be fourid, 
the system, it wou/ld 



It is difficult without a concrete case to /speculate any likely ACAP 
^recommendations.. As has been noted, if .th4re had been advancS inter- 
university discussions and agreement;, tfils wotild be a positivfe factor 
,.in AC^yP's assessment,^ but' there is of course the possibilityjthat 
the resultirig recoinmehdation' wduld call for modification of /the uni- 
versity's, indention; we take that to be j:he •tSt^ious consequ^n^:e of 
^ystlm plaiiningr. * Of course, the university could decide ti act in 
a .maltier contrary to a.COU recommendation, v accepting whatever consequences 
■fc^ • . ■ .. • • ■ ■ ■ 
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would result; we take thaf to be t^^e^s^basic right of university autonomy. 
It is understood that a university will not act in th;|.s viay without . 
the notification and review described in the preceding /paragraph . 
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ftSTEH RECOMMENDATIONS 



It is emphasized that .'ifie consultants' r^eport (Appendix A) is an 
essential apd integr^^J part of this report to COU. In the ACAP 
report we have^^dealt;fTbnly with those aspects of the consultants' 
repoi?'?'^ which appear 'io be particularly significant or which liaw led 
us to recdnraiend specif ifc courses of action. As has been our custom 
witt^ other • disciplines , we prefix our recommendations tcy COU with the 
■^ymfeor .'C ' to avoid confusion with the numbering in the COU report. 

In their^ report, .tHe cor^ultants shortened the title of the planning 
assessment to mayi^g'ement> For ijts report, ACAP also has adopted this ^ 
abbreviated titje' f^pr administration, bfusiness and management science. . 
Also*'pat^llelli|^g the consultants ' report , ACAP has divided its report 
into s^ections '(^ti MBA programmes, other master's programmes and doctoral 
programmes.' j^p.lloi^ng th^^e discussions is a section" on ^imiversity 
recommendatioin^ , a compilation -of all recolranendations for each university. 

The consult^^^s are concerned tljat unrestricted growth at the undergraduate 
level may 1^0. to a detdfr«ioration in graduate level .progranimes . It is 
not .within ^j^AJ 's responsibilities to assess undergraduate needs, and 
we mierely drkw this observation to the attentiorr of the university^ommunity 

• . • •■ * - , . , . 

I MBA- Programmes^ - ; ' - 



The consult^ants note t'hat al,thodgh management programmes in Ontario are ; 
large and numerous, they are still in* a ^'period of ^velopment . ■• Until 
1960, there* were only two. MBA programmes in the province but during the ^ 
sixties th^ number of programmes grew r^pi^ly." At the present time, 
^six universities — McMa-ster, Queen's, Toronto, Western, Windsor and York-^ 



offer >dvi,e HB^ and Wil/ftid Laurier isyffLanning to. initiate one. 



The CQT^^i^ltants point out that the programme in management science at , 
Ottawa '^is ^^ike an MBA^^ and it is" discussed in this section of th^ report. 
On the "Other hand, management acience at Waterloo is of a differen-t. type ' 
and is incl,uded in the following section on other master's programmes. ' 

There is a, large part-time enrolment in 11BA programmes; in fact, the 
total number of students in part-time .programmes^ is about equal to 
the number in full-time. However, the diistribution is very different. 
McMaste'r ,:'*Oxtawa ^and^ York have large part-time enrolments whereas' Queen's 
and Wes.tetn 'have no part-time programmes. v 

The consup-t^ntis conclude that the minimum size of an MBA programme is 
about 16'^. students." One of the disadvantages^ of fewer students is* that 
advanced^^cla^ses may be. too small t6 pWovide students with the most 
satisfactorj^,^ learning setting. Growing programmes can oyerbpme this 
advantage by;; combining full-time and pfrt-time students in advanced courses. 
Th^r^ are ailso obvious financial advantages to such arrangements'. Each 
of/ the schools, with the excerption of fottawa, project full-time growth 
to at least.' .200. Ottawa should work \f±th Carleton in planning a larger 
programme ^han now projected. The consultants note that the projected ^ 
growth rateV-may be too rapid for the available supply of . qualified < 



studentt*g^at Windsor. For the other universities, the projected growtji,: 
rates shown in Table 2, page A50, seem reasonable in the/ view, of bo th| . 
the consultants and ACAP. ' - kI 

The consultants recommend that Ottawa should work with Cax'le ton in/ • 
planning a larger programme for the future than is pr.eseritj.y projee.ted. 
They, note that *the proximity of the ^ two universities makes coopera|.i^n 
relatively easy and feel that the result should be a better prdg^r^amme 
for the students. Carleton does not offer an MBA. programme but </^AP 
notes the strong-interest in developing a programme ^.iiif^gdministi^lL^^ 
studies. At the present time there ^is no need for |;v^o master 'sj.;*^* 
^jrogrammes in management in the city of Ottawa, and. ^GAP uj?ges .'^rleton 
and Ottawa to work together in this area. J ^ f. I'lif. 



Recommendation CI . 

■ ■ . 4b . 

a- • « - • • . ■ -it / ^ • ^.^h^ : 

^ It is recommended that the enrolment projections . v^/%> 

for existing MBA programmes be accepted as reason^ . 

able except that the "iJniversity of Ottawa should 

plan to attain a larger enrolment than it has 

^ indicated arid that the L^niversity of Windsor, is * 

advised to anticipate a smaller enrolment than it 

has indicated. 



.Wilfrid f.auriej ■University is pjroposing. to 'initiate a part-time MBA 
with an initial enrolment of 30 students^nd rising to^ 60 in the next 
few years. To make a programme of this size viable, a, unique approach 
involvihg considerable indivi«<iual research and reading^ is proposed. A 
relatively loosely structured programme Is contemplated in contrast to „ 
\^ the highly structured nature of the conventional MBA. Courses would be 
offered in the evening to attract executiv,es from small businesses. 
cThe consultants have serious ..reservation^ about the programme and the 
need for it. They are concerned that for some students ther^ will be' 
too little su]i>stantive content to justify the awarding of a degree. 
Some students would be required^ to .take very few of the cord courses 
in the first phase of the programme because of previousjeducational , 
background or work experience. The second phase inci^rd^s'a research 
project,. This project id a basic and much emphasised part of the' 
programme and would usually consist of a problem-solving endeavour 
in. the stud^t's firm. The .consultants poirtt out very seriotks difficul- 
ties with ,«uc!i>^p^^jects which become even more severe when tlley are ^ 
a major component of the programme (pp. A67-A69) . ' 

Although the proposed programme has received favourable appraisal, the 
consultants advise! that' it is not the type of programme that would make 
a contribution to graduate work in the^ province. On page A69, they note 
that "The proposed program sjio^uld be thoroughly reassessed." Also 
on page A69: "if an MBA program becomes necessary'^ in this area, it 
should be started in cooperation with an existing nearby MBAprogram 
so that thi design of the progra^ji is not constraineid" by the small 
number of students or available faculty . ilt is logical for Wilfrid . 
Laurier to spearhead the development of si^ch a program but they 
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should work with the other schbolsu in. the area on a cooperative basis. 
There should be only one MBA pro gi: am in thfe Waterloo area. It 
should' not be the exclusive domain of one school. Both Gu^elph and 
Waterloo could provide valuable contributions in the planaing and ' . 

operation of such a program but their roles should be ascertained 
before the program is approved." We realize Wil^id Laurier University 
has surveyed the enrolment prospects for a programme 'in the surrounding area, 
and ACAP believes that if the University is convinced of the' need of a 
programme, it; should proceed to. develop an appropriate one'. . 



Recommendation C2 



It is recommended. that Wilfrid Laurier Uhiversit:y not ' 
initiate its proposed MBA programme but ekplore with y 
the universities of Guelph and Waterloo the possibili-^^ 
ties of cooperation and reorganize the academic struC/ture 
o^, the programme in order to offei^^ a' part-time MBA ^ 
programme with standard academic content. It is also 
^ ' recommended thalC the University report on the development 
of the programme to OCGS. jp^ 

In ma|ing the above recommendation^^it is exp^ected that OCGS .would refer 
the riport to the Appraisals Committe^sand to ACAP for advice on whether 
or not any ^further study would be required before approving the proposal. 
We us^ the term ' par t- time programme' to indicate that it is designed 
fbr the part-time student; there is no iijiplicatioiv #hat wouW rule 
t)ut-the occasional student studying on a full-time b^asis. T 

More generally the consultants discuss the need for additional MBA 
programmes. They suggest on page A29 that "when the need for §in MBA 
prbgram is demonstirated at, for example, Laurentian, the need should 
be met initially by a satellite operation managed by one of the existing 
«school3 In cooperation with the local university and preferably with the 
active s«ppQ^ of local industry. The ^original plan should provide for 
the gradual growth of local staff and resources as the need arises 
leading finally to a .new MBA program independent of the original 
sponsors.'^ If Lakehead University or Laurentiian University feel 
there is a case for another MBA programme, they should considier the . 
possibility of starting one as ^a satellite operation to* an exigting 
progratame* along the lines suggested by the consultants, VJe note that 
the .present: ^ive-year plans do. not include MBA programmes. 



On page A2 5. the consultants suggest that "Consideration should be given 
to'a system of coordination among the schools to reduce the nijmber of 
duplicate applications in ^feA programs perhaps by utilizing a common 
application, form."' ACAP notes that some of the universities and the 
Discipline Group have expressed reservations about the necessity of 
coordinating admissions. ^ 



\ 



Recommendation C3 « 

It is recommended that the Disaip line Group study 
the advantages and disadvantages of a cbprdifiated 
admission system. 2 



The'^onsTiit^ants discuss a variety of prograinmes under this he^diiig, 
Norv^businegW ^n^xagement programmes haAre developed ±xy' sl number df 
areas. In ^Jfee.' cases, specialized aifeas, such as p,tiblic 'admihistration, 
health administration and fine arts administration, have developed as ' 
optional streams within basic MBA programmes. ; / < ^ 

They note o^ page A31 that public administration programnf^,^;- % 
emerp;e from political science faculties, either as a spe^,j|^^" area witti'in 
the existing ^program or ^s a special semi-independent s||i<^Ol. There seems 
b^ a tendency in the' existing programs originating in tft^^ way to ^d^ 
emphasize management and to confcentrate^ on tl^e formula|Mi5t of public - 
policy." In summary they believe that "tfie optimal df^||i^Opment of 
master's programs in the province will involve brdadif^^^'ge general. * 
management programs with specialization developed t^^gh cooperation. . : 
wiih other prof essicjlnal prog;tams in thre university: opy, on nearby ' ''%-^ 

campuses.'* The Political Science DisGipline.^G^rpu^ d^^ not agxe^ with- v^^^^^^^ 
: thik-^ionclusion and ho^l^^^ dWpM^^"i^^*^s can 

^opera^e effective pj^ogrsm^ in*'j)ubltc administration. (The uniye^t^i-. 

ties invori^^ed migtxt consider the consultants', auggeition of mu.tu^rife^' f^. 
. benefit -from inCr'(^as'ed contact witlj' jnanagement schqibis W ^ 

Also along these lines,' the consulfeant3" Suggest that Wesf;erri;S pra^^ 
' J) ro gramme! in public administration aimed at. municipal .^ad^^ J 
%houi(i be develpped in such a way as to involve thev^Sc^j^^ Business K^^' 

Administration. This programme would fill a uniqui^ vHSea. 

RectQmmendation |C4 ' : j ^ ^ 

* It ;is recommSnded that the Uriiversit3^of Westeth > . 
Ontario iriiti'ate its proposed programme invp^blic a," * 
administration, subject: td favourabl;^^^ ^ > 

* ■ ' , ^- ..; " •• , ■ .. ■ - '/ ■'■^■^■:--v/ ■ / . ■ ^ 
Tlie consultants emphasize that ^master' s programmes f for mid-career 
training of public servants should be encotiraged. | ACAP note^j^ 'that 

such a',prpgramme has been initiated jpintFy by Car3Leton and Ottawa * ^ 
universities in respoxise4to the needs of federal public service. Such * 
' training has aiso been taking place in the public adminis tf ation programme 
at Queen's and York univi^r sit ies. f * • ' 



^xH)iilpendati6n 1C5 
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olt.is recommended that thd master's programme for || %^ 

mid-c3[|:eer training of publiiC servants be further .-r--^'^; 
developed with the co'opera^tion of Carleton' piiversity and ■ 
\* ttfe University of Ottaw4. Existing programmes serving - • ^ 
■ V ,mid-career ^public serv/ants at Queen's and York universities * 
should also be susta^ed and given further encouragement. 




• \ 
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AnatherWea in this section concerns h^l'th administration. Health cai?€f=^.. 
has, for some fime, constituted one of Rie largest and fastest growing ^ 
activities in Canada's economy. Privatd and* publie spending in this 
area rose from $114 pei; capita in 1960 to $306 per capita in 1971. 
(Economic Council of Canada, Eleventh Annual Review/ p. 99.) ^Moreover, 
the . financing" of. .health care has been shifting from the private to the 
public domain. This is focusing increased public attention on rising ^ 
health care "expenditures. 1 . 



\ 



^ Concern about the economic aspects of health ^care lias, b^en rising in 
Canada; and is reflected in £he -establishment in 196^8 of the Federal 
|Provincia;L Coknittee on the Cost of He altfct Services and in the. recent 
> J report of the \ontario Oommittee' on* the Heiling Arts. The Economic 
'^.Coflncil of'canWda states in its'El^eyenth Annual Review (1974), "in 
spite of the advances .i^, the heal th.^eld* and the Increases in expendi- 
tures, there reWin considerably, problems concerning the treatment 
and. prevention 6f disease and^^the br.ganization and distribution of 
health and mediokl care" (p. 88). T^ere seems to' be no doubt of the 
/^rgency to make 4ure that the capital, and higl\ly skilled human resources • 
in ttie heal^th care system are used efficiently. ' . 

Xti its Seventh. Annual Review (^970) the Economic (Squncil o/' Canada 
Ur^ges that ^*to imp]^ment^/propo^^als for better adininistratiah, it would 
be, necessary^ to H^in a^d hire a larger number of ^skilled managers with, 
a ^?r(bfe^sional intjerest in efficiency and give- them greater scope for 
reooj|ciling ^jlinieal^ economic efficiency" (p. 52), 

•The dona^iltanfrs a^d empnasize the dur rent need for training, in health, 
administration but! under the importance of the woi'd 'health' rather 
than limited to hospital administration. In their view, graduate 
programmes in healtth admitiistration should be a joint venture between 
health mahageii|ent\flaculties. The proposed McMaster programme in 
he altH services administration* is well thought out and follows this 
approaWh. Until, rehently, the master's in health administration a:t 
Ottawa! v<as an^ eiltirAly independent programme. Now the programme is 
1 becomimgNintegrated iwitli Ottawa^s programme in management science. 
IThe progra^e in* hoejpital administration at Toronto wa& developed in . 
(the Scnlool of Hygier^e*. It is currently being redesigned with the 

(ooperat^ion ojf the Faculty of Management Studiels. ' ' I 
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Recommendation C6 



t is recommended that McMaster University- initiate 
:s proposed master's programme in: health administra- 
tiLon subject to favourable appraisal and that the ' * 
universities of Ottawia and Toronto con tintiex their 
\jr^grammes givijlng- serious attention to the need to * 
ign the academic tontent making uise of ^members 
agement faculties. ' ' - i 




27- * . 



More generally, the consultahts favour interdisciplinary joint master^s 
prbgrammes. ' For example, York University offers a joint MBA/LLB 
prograimne. Such programmes could h^e developed with other profe9sional 
schools offgxi4*g master^s pxogrammes. This could be an effective 
approach '?7hexe there is a need for both a professional degree in the 
technical area and for a background in man<^gement. 

The programme in management' science at ^the University of Waterloo is 
based in the. Facultj^ of Engineering and requires students to have 
Substantial mathematical training. It does not offer the full range 
of courses found in conventional MBA programmes but emphasizes operations 
research, applied economics and organizational behavioyr. The consul- 
tants, are very positive afiout-.this specialized master's programme. * ^ 
• ■■ ' 

The University of Guelph has two small unique programmes related to^ 
management. The School of Agricultural' JEconomics and Extension 
Education offers the MSc with specialization in agricultural policy, 
♦farm management, agribusiness, international economics, agricultural . 
marketing, production >et:t)nomi^s and resource economics. The master's / 
programme in consume/, studieys is a speciali^d programme concerned witJK 
the study of consumption bejnaviour and markets rather than th% managerial 
aspects of marketing. The/corisuJ.tailts recommend that, these small / 
specialized programmes continue. ^ ^ / 

The University of Tororito is proposing to offer a professional master's 

ogramme in industrial relations. This* programme was exSpiijed by two 
of the consultarits^ Professor J. T. Wheeler and Dr. O.M. Solandt, in a 
separate study. This examination resulted in a recpmmendation, already 
transmitted, that the proposed programme be approved for funding. Of 
course, a favourable appraisal i'S also necessary". ^ 
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III doctoral Programmes 

At the present time, Toronto, Waterloo-, Western and York offer doctoral 
work in management. Waterloo has a specialized PhD in management along 
the same lines as its master* s prog??aiimie. the programme at York is 
not funded, since it was initiated aftet the embarfeo^^was placSd on this 
discipline. ' ' 

The specialized PhD programme at Waterloo concentrates on those area^ 
of management which require quantitative skills ~ operations research, 
applied ecoildmics and organizational behaviour. The consultants note 
that "it seems to, work well in this, environitienb because of the association 
with the MASc students who, unlike MBAs, are also working -towaiPd research 
deerees" and regard it as "^n innovative and sensible program" (p. A67)., 
AC AP recommends^ that Waterloo continue thi^* programme. . ^ 

Besides the Waterloo activity, current university plans for the near • 
future would involve doctoral work, .associated with management faculties 
at McMaster, Queen's, Toronto, Western and York universities. In 
discussing these proposals, the corjsult ants distinguish between two species 
of doctoral programmes. One they label , PhD; the other, DBA. ACAP ' 
has become convinced that the identification of the two types of doctoral 
progrkmn^^s is not only valid^ but: of considerable importance-. On the 
other hand, ACAP is not inclajiecl to be greatly Concerned about the 
labelling of the degrees pafrti/ylarly since we believe practice in ^ 
American universities is ifot jmiform. We shall therefore use the^ word 
"'doctotar' in this secti^ o/ the report. We shall r^fer not only to 
the consulta:its' initial report but also to a supplementary sti^tementy 
of May, 19]J5, includ^as Annex 1 to Appendix A. 

Both types of doctoral degrees require significant researchv^ Itt the' 
first type the research is "characterized by a high level of spe'ci^'allza- 
tion grounded in a basic cdiscipline . In an applied field like management 
this means that a candidate^ntist develop a strong research bape'in a 
discipline such as economicsv or psychology." To achieve this result a 
management doctoral programme of this type "mu^t rely upon strong doctoral 
programs in!| these fields [basic disciplines] fot adequate btj(ildin^ of theV 
research foundation. *V \ ^ ^ 

In contrast ,^ a doctoral\pr^gramro^ of the second type is "a professional ^ 
degree which requires br\adth of knoWleMge of management both in theory 
and practice. Research is not necessarily icjn, the frontiers of knowledge 
but may pertain to the study of existing knowledge as it is applied 
^to. management problems. The empKa^is is on relevance rather than 
originality .y This degtee tuilds on the base, provided by the >IBA" whereas 
the other type^of doctoral programme "is- better based upon a degree in 
a Das ic disGipi^ ne. 

The professional type of ' doctorat^^ls considered to be the "better 
preparation for t(paching undergraduates and MBAs in the majority of 
schools." .The hol4er of a degree of this type has "the breadth of 
knowledge of management which enables himt« integrate the materials; 



in' his courses with tjiose of his colleagues. The demand for people who 
can do an e:iccellent jr>b of teaching at the undergraduate and MBA levels- 
is undoubtedly greater thin the demand for research-oriented specialists. 
The principal Employments opportunity for holders &i the professional 
type of doctorite is in . tea(&h^ng, but the consultants also expect a 
demand to develop in Canada yiutside. the .academic market , first^ perhaps 
in consulting and government* * 

Of course, there^ are acad|emic employment opportunities for both types 
of doctorate, biit, as th^ consultants suggest, the "professional" degree 
may.be ^he , preferred prepati^tion f or -the majority of teaching positions. 
The consultants discuss th^^'need for bath types of doctoral programmes 
at various points in their/ Report,; par ticful^rly on pages A33 and A34. 

They emphasize that .there is an urgent need to increase the output of 
well qualified doctorates .in management .from Ontario universities. 
There is a strong demand for graduates for teaching in all of the 
existing ^master 's prografmines- in Ciaada. At pr'esent this, demand has to 
be met* in' large measure by . graduates of American universities many of 
whom are not Canadians. Furthermore, many .Calladians seeking doctoral 
work attend universities in the United States ajid -^Jnly/some return to 
Canada. For these reasons, it would be ^iesitable to ifave some centres 
of outstanding qualit^ to encourage promising students to stay in Canada 
both' to do research in Cana^dian problems and to pri^are fo/ teaching 
careers. Canadian gradua^te/ will probably fall well belpV demand until 
stronger progijammes have been established. ' 

\ ; ■ ' • ■ * 

They, conclude that Ontario should provide "jat least one ^school which 
has developed* an excellent professional doctorate''. They\believe 
equally strongly (p.v A36)* that theice is a nee^\to develop alsa out stand- 
ing doctoral programmes of the first typ^*^ They proceed to recommend 
how these two goal^s\iould be metv and AC5^, "after careful considera- 
tion,., recommends that \their suggestions 'beNtbprovM. ^ * ' ^ 

They recommend that the University of Western Ont:arid\ba asked to^ 
, assume the responsibility for- the outstanding professional doctorate > 
pro'g^arame which Ontario needs. They believe (Annex 1 to Appendix A) 
that the PhD now offered at Western is close to this second kind of 
doctforat^. Their initial' report did not make this clear and was 
^interpreted by Western as a suggestion for a marked shift in emphasi§.' 
"as a result, ACAP .representatives met with representatives of the 
University of Western Ontario and a good. deal of clarifying material 
was" tfiade available, both from Wes^rn and in the statement ft9m the 
consultants (Annex 1)* * ^^^-^ 

f " z 

The material if rom Western indicated that their doctoral candidates 
must have basic^ understanding and competence in the principal fields 
' of business administration and a satisfactory working knowledge of 

concepts and literature in economics, behavioural sciences and manage- 
• ment science. ^ This seems -cdi>ixcident with the breadth indicated by 
the corfs'ultants |n describing the second (professional), type of doctoral 
programme. In 'addition the student must have advanced knowledge of 
one of the following special fields^ finance,' management science. 



marketing, operations management, organizational behaViour,; planning 
'information and control systems, and policy. These requirements and 
the typical course programme lie almost entirely in me School of Busi- 
ness Administration. A^professor from another faculty is fouric^ on 
the supe*rvisory committee of e^ch student. The repi 
Western stressed that almost all their graduates are 
established in teaching careers. 



iseutatives from 
now successfully 



It does seem to' ACAP that, whatever the tacit or 
may have been, the , Western programihe has been a si 
programme very near in character to the type it, 
to a higher level of excellence. We therefore r€ 
urge ^Wes tern to accept the proposed role elcplicii 

to agree with the co isultants that if this programme, unique to the ^ 
province^ ii given somewhat greater emphasis, i/t will, enhance the wide 
and deser'vjedly high regard which the School envoys, well as continuing 
to meet an importar.t. demand. - 
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:cessful doctoral 
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Recommendation C7 




It is recommended that the Universijl 
Ontario continue and strengthen its 
I programme of professional charactei 
above in the text of this report). 

Let us now turn to the requirement for dootoral^ programmes of the 
first (more specialized) type. These programmes should^rimarily 
"emphasize research ^although preparation for teaching should not be 
neglected" (p. A39). This type of progra/mme also teq^ire^ close 
contact with departments in the basic .disciplines. The consultants 
find (p> A36) "that no/ single university in Ontario can be regarded 
as now haviiVg all the /qualifications necessary- t6 operate a really 
f i^st-class,^s^ong a/d effective doctoral program" (of the first 
type) . "It wi]J^-not pe easy for any one school ojr for the schools 
collectively, to attain quickly the stature required by a first-plass 
gra'duate school. However, the importance of developing hi^gh-class 
doctoral programs in Ontstrio is sq great that special means should 
be accepted for a few years in order to g^t the graduate programs 
up to strerrgth within a reasdnable time." They conclude that an 
insistence on effective cooperation is the only feafsible course to 
recommend. ' " 

"None of these four schools [McMaster, Queen's, .Toronto and York]^t 
present, or in the near future j will hav^e adequate i^'esouirces to offWr 
a complete PhD program in manstgement. Each of them, hoi^^ev^r,* has 
unique strengths which could be used>to advantage. We recommend, 
therefore, tliat> each of thkm be permitted to proceed with- their doctoral 
plans, but that arfarrgemedts be made to bring about serious and, effective 

cooperation between them"' (p. A39) ' ^ 

■ ''J ' ■ ' ' ' 

. ' •.. ■ , " ^. . - - ; ■ , 

Even wiien the travel distance's are short, as with McMaster ^ Toronto and 
Jfork, the consultants do not feel- that a unifiecj degre^ .programme 
operated jointly the thg^ee universities<^ wouia be thet most effective 



■ ■ ■ ■ . • - - is: - ■ ■ 

means for 9oop^^ation in doctoral managemervt studies. Th4V f^el "that 
each university giving a doctoral 'degree should have its own program 
but th^t each program must* be strengthened by assistance from f acuity 
in nearby school^. ^ In the e^rly years, individual schools may choose , 
' ta operate doctoral programs [of . the first type], in specially selected, 
narrow fields. However, tfie qonsultants feel that the final goal should 
be . very broad doctoral programs and that narrow specialization shquld * 
be regarded only as an interim measure. . ... a school. giving a doctoral 
degree should have a broad program which assures that the candidate has 
a good understanding of the broad area of management although he will 
write his dissertation i»n a specialized area.'^ (p. A37) 

Although the management faqulties of. McMaster, Toronto and York 
Will derive much strength from each other, it should be" clearly understood 
that close i^elationships are Essential with doctoral departments in the 
appropriate basic disciplines! The consultants are somewhat concerned^ 
that York is tending to offer a -prof essiohal type of doctorate. This 
is not what is recommended for York, or for Toronto or McMaster. It 
. is felt that Western is- Ihuch better, equipped to provide that type of 
iioctoral education. The perceived public need that the other universi- 
ties are urge<} to fill is for the research oriented doctoral programme. 
It is realiz^that the tiumber of candidates is unlikely to be extremely 
large. 

<?■«•■. » 

Nevertheless, the consultants feel strongly that pnly through cooperation 
can these three universities offer a programme of quality sufficient to 
justify Its development. We quote several passages from their, report 
(pp. A39-A40)" 

"The short distances between McMaster, Toronto and York should make a 
high degree of cooperation possible so that PhDs can be offered which . 
would equal the best programs now In'^exlstence. We recoiranend that each 
school control its own admissions and granting of degrees, but that 
programs be Integrated through seminars, joint examination and thesis 
committers. Seminars should be scheduled and publicized so that 
candidates at 6ach institution may attend, q^nd they should be expected 

to attend the seminars relevant to their programs.," , • » 

\ ■ . • • . - • 

"There is a special problem with doctoral programs in management that 
make larger programs more desirable than in the tradljtion^il. academic 
disciplines. In sdch traditidinal disfeiplines theire are substantial; 
numbers of master's candidate^,- interested in theoretical and research 
oriented;,.S^lnars. It is thus possible to off er a selectibn of these 

_.±tiafsfbr alL graduate stjjdents. MBA candidates, in a professional 
program, are . . . not s.q interested in theoretical *and research 
oriented seroinar§^ Doctoral candidates cpm^ng out of undergraduate 
or professional graduate programs need such seminars.^ At least a one 
4^^ear, seminar is needed in each field in which the doctorate Is offered. 
' A minimijm*^ize for an effective s'emihar is perhaps six students. 

This means that a doctoral program mupt attain a certain critical 
size before it can be effective. Thus* for the present, tftie need to 
group students ^from adjacent universities in order to create lively 
• seminars becomes one of the principal^benef its of cooperation.".' 
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"Examination committees should include one^ faculty member' from each^of 
the three institutions, plus faculty from the candidate's owni institution ... . 
The thesis committees should also include one f acuity *meml^e.r from an institu- 
tion other than thfe university in which the c^andidate is riegistered," " 

"These procedural recommendations will not by themselves assure optimal ^, 
cooperatjfeon. We trust that the gocxl will of faculty meniber^, and the 
self-interest of. the candidates, wilrsbring about the desired cooperation." 

We would emphasize the Consultants ' point\(p. A37)'!that cooperation cannot 
be legislated but must flow from "grass-roo^" conviction that this . is 
the oiily way to obtain a first-^rate centre orsmanagement studies and that 
" making cooperation work at thei faculty level in effects the pricp, of 
getting support for the< doctoral prcrgramg. "^ 

Irt addition to interuniversity cooperation, it is clearly necessary that 
doctoral progjammes with the desired research emphasisNLnvolve professors 
iti the ^appropriate basic disciplines. y 

" . ' 

After receiving the university resportse from Toronto (Appendix C) which. 
seemed to^suggest recommending a more\imited number of Pbb pj^dgrammes, 
AGAP inquired of Taronto to what exteht^^e University would be able, to > 
support strengthening pf its doctoral progrSn^fi^^^^ management studies. 
The reply was impressive in light of the currentTflf^nciali difficulties. 
In 1975-76, the Budget Committee has approved a net addition of three 
FTE faculty members. We referred this, letter (Appendix ^C) to the consul-^ 
tahts who indicated that despite the remarTcable addition to resources,' 
this would still not break through the barrier from a good to a really 
outstanding doctoral programme. Thus Toronto has the fit^rength to proceed 
on its own but it would not be an outstanding programme, ^ 

. « 

York does not have the basis- for' a PhD programme without cooperation at 
this time. The consultants recotranend against any effort by Yorlj to add 
two areas of -concentration beyond the three already proposed — at least 
on a unilateral basis. "In the initial ""atages particularly there are 
not likely to be an adequate number of students to populate the needed' 
doctoraL seminars . Furthermore, the cost in faculty time of manning 
five sets of seminars for a handful of students is too great, even for 
a School as large as York," (pp. A63-64) It is again emphasized . that • 
it is only the first type. of doctoral programme which is recommended, 
■ • . ■ " 

McMaste'r has a smaller faculty than Toronto^ or York and plans only a 
Small PhD. programme. In the consultants' view, such a programme would 
hot be viable without cooperation. 

It* is also important to i^pte that many of the "particular strengths of 
the three individual management faculties are in areas that- complement 
one another, • _ . . ' 

In view o^f the great importance attached to the development of this * 
outstanding centrje for management , it would, clearly be inappropriate ■ 
-^to recommend funding for arrangements (such as the PhD^. programme at 
York or new fields at Toronto) which might be inconsistent with the 
final proposal, 
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Recommendfl ttbn 'C8 ; " 

Xt is reconimended that McMas.ter , Toronto and York 
universities engage in conversations in order to 
study the possibility of developing an outstanding 
centre for PhD. work in management. The universities 
should make a report to COU on the results of these 
discussion^ in October, 1976. At that time, ACAP should 
determine that the proposals involve research grounded in a 
^ basic discipline^; Any subsequent appraisal should include 
examination of this point. It is recommended .that ^there 
be no change in funding arrangements or in authorization 
of programmes .or new fields in these universities at 
* this time. 

In the case of Queen's geographic factors make close cblliiboration 
difficult with the other management schools', although it should be 
involved as cJ.os.ely as pos&ible-w;Lth t;he.doctoral programmes of the 
other three. Howiever, possibilities of internal cooperation exist 
at Queen's. "Fortunately, Queen's has* an outstanding economics 
department with a strong doctoral program, ^he School of Business % 
has exceptionally close relations with- this department. We' 
recommend -that, in the initial development of their docjtoral program. 
Queen's should emphasize fields where the resources of the economics 
department can be utilized effectively." (p.^A^O) 



Recommendati6n C9 

It is recommended thafc Queen's University initiate 
'a doctoral programme in managemerft involving co- • 
operation of the Department of Economics.- 

A finalj important point is the desirability of increasing the amount 
of research in mariagement schools" in Ontario. The consultants note . 
.that research in Ontario 's management schools has been limited and 
\^ress that "The ultimate success of doctoral programs in management 
in Ontario rests upon the development of effective research in which 
the doctoral candidates can become active participants.." (p. A45). ^'r 

They describe their recommendation for increasing the amount of. resear 
on. page A45. "Most of the research being carried on by the management 
faculty appears to be individual in nature-. -There is a lack of substan 
tial rese^ifch programs or institutes focusing on an important ared of • 
research. Such institutes can provide facilities, assistants and a 
"milieu within which scholars can interact, and mutually benefit from 
related research aqtivities. No single schpol of maniagement is likely 
to' have the concentration, of scholars in a particular area to straff 
an institute, but by coHaboratibn among universities and cooperation 
with related digtip lines, one or more institutes could be viabl^;. 
Such institutes might also play an important role in providing faculty 
access to doctoral candidates and giving such . candidates a broader ^ 
exposure to scholars in their .area;;of interest. In the long run. these 
.institutes might become the centres for most management research and 
an Important part' of the doctoral programs in. the province. ' _ The short 
distances; between^ many of the universities make possible forms of 



cooperation that would not be possible in most places* These ins ti^tutes. 
.might also help to solve ^the problem of allocati/on of funds among the / 



universi/ties for research. Small /^mounts of 
for an ^rea of research are likelv to have less 
amount given to a single instituVe/' If such 
faculty from institutions could /be involved ii 
in universities without doctoral programmes. 



ey to a number of schools 
impact than a substantial 
h institute ^merged, J' 
order to further research 
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UNIVER SITY RECOMMENDATIONS 
^Reqommendat^on CIO 

It/ is recqfeniiended that Car yet on University contjtnue 
it? Mast^/of Public Administration p^rogramme, 
initiate the programme fpr mid-career training of 
civil servants in cooperation with the University 
^ of Ottawa and the federal government according to 

Its plans and cooperate with the University of Ottawa 
in its master's program^ in management sciences. ^ 

Rather than begin a prpgramme in business administration, Car leton 

K-hould play a role in this field in th^ master's programme in management 
ciences at the University of Ottawa. 



Recommendation Cll 



It is recommended that the. University of Guelph 
con tip ue the MSc in agribusiness and the MSc* 
in consumer studies and offer the field of ' agri- 
business in the doctoral programme in agricultural ^ 
econpmiqs according to its plans and subject to 
favourable appraisal. 

"Guelph currently offers a PhD in agricultural ecpnomics and is proposing 
the addition of the field of agribusiness. Such a field is needed but 
to be, of. h^igh quality supporting strength in management and economics 
is required^, This is a' consideration for the Appraisals Committee and 
one of- the appraisers should be a person with training in management. 



Recommendation C12 

-'It is recommended that McMaster University cotitltiue . 
.its MBA programme according, to its plans and proceed 
with *tts plan to, initiate master* s programmes in ' 
health adMnistratidti subject to favourable appraisal. ^ 
It is recomTCndea^^4l^ McMaster engage 
Td.th Toronto and York iSi-order; s 

Qf developing an outstanditig ceiitre for PhD work in . , 
^management , The universities Bhpuld jn&ke a report ^ ' 
' to'COU on the results of 'these discussioris In October ,° 

The •consultants ^ggest; that library* rj^sourois^=i^^^^|ment should^-^ 
Increased be-fore a PhD is implemented. T^'^^", 



Recommendation C13 

■■ • — ■■ — — . 
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It is recbpnended tTiat the jtoilversity of Ottawa 
continue its .master* s progr^nke in health 



/ 



administ3;ration and initiate the pragramme for. mid- 
career training of civil servants' in cooperation 
with Carletos^ University and the\f ederal.govern- 
ni^t according to its plans/ and cp^inue its 
master's programme in' management scr^nces in . 
cooperation. with. ckrUeton University. 



In this recommendation w6 have used Jrmarfagement s^ences" because that 
is thetterm used by the University. However, we ab^ept the consultant 
view that it is a programme in business administration and it^\^ould be 
more appropriately so called. Indeed a case could be made thaf if the 
University of Ottawa wanted to offer work of a kind typified by the 
programme in management ^sciences at the University of Waterloo, there 
might be • justif ication for an « appraisal. 



Recommendatibn C14 

It is recommended that QueenVs University . : " 
continue the MBA and MPA programmes-^cording I i 

to its plans and initiate a doctoral programme / 

in management involving cdCTperation of the : . 

Department oi EcpnomicsC - -^7-^ 

The consultants 'Suggest that library re^urces** in management should be 
s,trengthened. AC AP notes that tfte proposed PhD programme hag received 

favourable appraisal. ^ ' . , ^ - 

* .. ■ 

' Recommen dation C15 - * - 

' — \ 1^ 

It is recommended that the University of ^ 
Toronto continue its MBA programme according 

* . to its plans and corltinue its current PhD* 
* programme for the presenfi. It is recommended 

^ • ' that Toronto engage in conversations with ■ ■ ' 
McMaster and York in order to study the possi- 
bility of developing an outstanding centre 
for PhD work in management- The ^universitiejs 
shouj.d make a: report to COU on the results of 
these discusisidns in October, 1976. — 



Recommendation C16 \ ' 

it is recommended that the University of 
Waterloo continue its specialized master's and 
doctoral programmes in management science 
according to i^s plans* 



<5> 
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Reeommendation C17 



It "is recoinmended that the University of We^tfirn 



Ontario conftinue its MBA programme according tS^^ ' 
its ^^ians, /initiate its proposed ]|jpA in munlcipar ^ 
administration subject to favourable appraisal, ^ 
and cohtinue and strengthen its doctoral progranmie V 
of professional character in busines^.^-^a^anistjation.^^^ 



Recommendation tl8 



It is recommended that Wilfird Lauri^University 
not initiate its ptoposed MBA programme but explore 
with the Universities of Guelph and Waterloo the 
possibilities of cooperation and re-organize the 
academic structure o^ the programme in order to ^ 
offer a part-time MBA prograrame»with. standard 
\academic content. It is also recommended that 
the University report on the development of the 
programme to OCGS. 



Recommendation C19 ^ 

-'It/is recommended that the University of Windsor 
continue its MBA programme but plan fpr" a^^sm^ller 
enrolment growth than indicated. 



Re c ommend a t Ion €20 



It is recommended'^fchat Ysork University continue 
its MBA and MPA .programmes according to it^' plans and 
also recommended that York engage in conversa- 
tions with McMaster and Toronto in order 
study the possibility of developing an outstand-r 
ing centre for PhD work in managemeat* The ^ 
universities should make a report to COU on the 
results of these discussions in October , 1976. . 
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RECOMMENDATION FOR COU ACTION 



Recontniendation C21 ^ 

• ■ ' • ■• ■ ■ 

It is/tfecommende^d that COU adopt ''the recommendations 
of tt{is report, and, in the expectation that its , 
mempers jwill act in accordance with them, COU 
in/orm OCUA that it Has adopted thes^ recommenda- 
t^-Ons .and request that the embargo on administration, 
business and management science be now removed 
except for doctoral programmes at McMaster 'University, 

, the University of Toronto and York Uniwrsity, in 
accordance with the original announcement of, the 
Ministe'r th^t new ^radu^te programmes would be 
embargoed until,,^ tor each discipline, a planning 
assessment has been .conducted; apd further that 
COU indicate that it J.riteilds to make a further 
recommendation to complete the lifting of this 

^ embargo after it has received a report frqm 
McMaster Toronto and lork which is expected not 



.later than .October , 1976. 
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■ « 

1 TERMS OF .REFERENCE v " , " - 

Me were asked to serve as >^onsultahts to the Advisory Committee ^ 
on Academic -"Planning (ACAP) of the Ontario Council on Graduate Studies. 
Our terms of reference are set fordh in the Procedure for Planning 
Assessment'. in Administration, Business and Management Science, dated 
Febrnary 1*5, X^^3. We submit herewith our joint report. 

'* • • 

ACAP defined the area of our inquiry as "Administrat^ion% Business 
and Management Science".^"* This did nofeprovide us with a precisely 
def inecjjj area for investigation. Business and manag-etiient science were 
relatively "easy to. identify, but programs in administration included 
health administration and pbblic administration and might have ' 
included many others, such as educational administration, library 
administration, a;ild engineering administration I The 'fact is that 
adminis^trationvl^ a pervasi^ye element in ail professional programs, 
although this has only recently become a significant issue. 

^ Although we will discuss the broader educational issues in our 
.report, our inve^igation of existing or proposed programs was limited 
,to those that the scKbols identified as falling within our purview. 
In order to avoid lihe constant repetition of the trips^rtite description 
for the area of pur inves|:tigation, we adoj)ted the Convention of 
including everything under the term "management". Management will then 
be the general term 'we use to designate any program within the scope 
of this report, with s\iBia''^^^® management science, business 
management, aild nanagemekt of other" types.^of, organizations. A second, 
classification wi,thin thA br,oadly/def ined area of nanagement was 
designated in- phe "Proceddre for Planiving Assessment" , and it has been 
utilized as well, al,though\to a , lesser ^extent , as it was applicable 
primarily to -business management proglAras^ This classification set 
forth the following divisions: accounting, finance, marketing, 
management economics, quantiVative methods, organization behaviour, 
policy and envir'onmer^t^ \ \ 

A limitation in the depth\of this study should be emphasized, at 
the outset. Our appoiritmentsy^ w^re based upon ail estimate of twenty 
working (days for the study. In \this fcime, eleven. univer:sities had to 
be /isited, after analyzing the\dat^a. submitted by them, ,and '^then the 
rep().rt\ written. In many schools Vhfer^ were multiple programs- to 
coTi^li^^^ and' the size of soitie programs precluded analysis in depth. 
In- ttHe^^ of this report, we shall set forth certain findings, 

. conclusions, and recommendations ba'$ed upon our observations, but we 
recGlgnizi.e\that other cohclusioins might well have resulted from a more 
'in tejasiv^ Study. . " ^ . 

The/iLii^itatibn of ACAP jurisdiction to , graduate, programs , and the 
resulting I limitatWi in our investigation,, was unfortunate, in that the 
'articulation between) undergraduate management education and master's 
and doctoral programs is important. ^In fact we felt this, and some 
related issues, in^pprt^nt enough to include a section in this report on 
undergraduate prbgr.ams; a]f£h[bugh it must be resognize^d that we were not 
able to consicier them in anything but the, most general terms. 



In the "Terms of Reference for Coijsultants", it w^s stated:' "They ' 
shall meet as ofVen as necessary with tlie consultants fpr the Polit;ical- 
Science Planning Assessment concerning teac^hing and researoilii in public 
administration, which is included in the ambit of both discipline 
groups". The political science consultants completed^ their report while 
* we were still involved in campus visits* We had no opportunity '^to meet 
'with them, but were abJLe to read th^ir report and utilize their . 
observations concerning public administration and individual programs/ 



It PROCEDURE AND C AMPU S VISITS ' ' ' 

■ ' ■ _ ♦ « _ . • - 

The study got underway with a meeting between the consultants and 
'the Discipline Group on November 26, r973. This provided an'^ opportunity 
to exchange ideas , to' determine the need for additional data submissions 
fcpm the schools, and .to plan for the visits to the individual campuses. 
The consultantrs prepared for . the visits by analysis of the materials 
submitted »tp them through ACAP by each of the schools, the visits^ took 
place between March 15 and May 3, 1974, to Western Ontario, Wilfrid , 
Laurier, Toronto, McMaster, York, Waterloo, Guelph, Ottawa, Carleton, 
Queen's and Windsor in that order - being all the univer'sities in 
Ontario which had degree programs in management at the graduate level 
or had submitted proposals for such programs to ACAP • All three consul- 
tants were present on nine of these visits;^ the. remaining two visits 
being by twq consultants. " „ 

* i . ■ , 

In each institution we tried to talk to a representative of th^ 
top administration, the dean of graduate studies , administrators , 
faculty, and students in" the program^ under review, faculty of related 
'departments, representatives of the library, and other people ,whom we 
felt, or were told, could provide us with relevant information concerning 
the programs in management. Theae visits were indispensable in getting 
a feeling for the nature of ^ each institution and for the approiaches they 
were usin& to education for management, it ^hould be emphasized agaiii, 
however; that the depth af our understanding of the programs at each 
institution was influenced by the short time we could spend on. the 
campus. Moreover, the availability of faculty and students mus/ also 
have' influenced our views of each institution and differences /in the 
completeness" and organization of the materials provided to us led to ^ 
differences in the degree of preparedness of the consultants for campus 
Visits. Schools that, had a well prep ar.ed plan J^pp the future w^re ^ 
probably evaluated more effectively, as the consultants .could focus, 
oil important variables. / , ,^ ^ 

Data used in this section w^re ma'inly tliose provided by the schools 
prior to the campus visits though a few changes were made to attain " 
greater comparability. Later^ehrolmejit fi^tjres particularly for Fall, 
197^, had changed the. situation reported herein or/ modified the projec-^. 
tions of some schools/ These changes could ndt *b^ reflected in this , 
report as they would have necessitated ^ re -examination of each school. 



Ill THE ISSUES . ' ' ' s • ■ t* 

The overriding issue in the fi^ld of management education 'is the 
"question of how it should be organized. This probldtn does not face the 
traditional disciplines, but managei^ent education is in a period of 
transition, and Xt is of gre^t importance -to the future of all 
universities that a viable structure be developed early in the hope of 
avoiding serious problem^ in the ftutu^ie. * 

Additional issues, that are familiar in. other discijplines, include 
the- number of programs, theit , Size, structure, and quality. Six 
Ontario schools have MBA programs, ^d oT\e offers a Master of Management 
Science degree that is very similar to an MBA. Is this enough or should 
additional such plrograms be authorized? Although there is no possibility 
within the scope of ^ this study to- provide an accurate measure *of the 
demand for graduates from MBA programs, evidently a strong demand exists, 
current'ly, and the indications are that it will increase. Other ' 
master's programs in- management are in the very- early -stages of 
development , . and there seems no immediate likelihood of' over expansion. 
The size of MBA programs in future is an important question. These 
programs are expanding rapidH^y, -and consequently there' is a dangier of 
over expansion. , Other master's programs are still so small , that ."£fie 
"curreiit issue *is one of critical mass rather than of over expansion. 

Quality is always a first consideration in any academic pr9gft am, . 
and this raises questions of student competence , of faculty qualif icat- 
ions , of the nature of the programs, of equipment and facilities and of 
*the extent "and quality of support from other elements in the un.iversity. 

' In the professional master's programs that are und^r review here, 
the most important factors are the student input and. faculty competen</e^. 
These being assured, pthet features can be more readily coped with. 
Programs may be largely fcopied from good existing models, and facilities 
used for undergraduate teaching are likely to be adequate for a 
professional master's program. Frequently however, the introduction of 
a master's program will lead to deterioration in an existing undergraduate 
program, ais. faculty energies and facilities are diverted to the new aiid ^ 
more prestigous program. This is an important consideration, but no 
serious attention can be given to it in this study because of the lack 
of detailed analysis of the undergriacliiate ^programs , An additional 
feature of a professional master^s program, not found- in academic 
disciplines, is the integration^ in the program- structure, which-'gives jthe 
student the opportunity tb see the interrelationships between the - , 
diverse, and sometimes conflicting, viewpoihts that he gets from the Wide 
orange of subjects in the program. ^ . * ^ ^ . 

Professional master 's' programs are frequently considered, by those 
in traditional disciplines, to be the same as conventional master 's 
programs but, in fact, they r^quii;^^ different criteria for admissions, 
different: criteria for judging quality, and different structures for 
administration. The institutional arrangements in a univei^sity have a 
major impact upon the success of a professional master's ptogram, and 

' . • ■ •■ . \ • , * o 
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the peculiarities of such programs need to be considered carefully. ^ 

The issues related to doctoral programs are easier to identify, but 
■ they be the .more difficult to solve. Ats the present time, there are. .. 
. tod ^ew doctorates in management' being^ awarded in Canada. A number of • 
schools have plans for doctoral programs, however, and the pqssibility 
of an oversupply 4.n a few years must be kept in mind. At the present 
time, the constraint is not lack of capacity in existing programs, but 
an insufficient nupiber of qualified applicants for the programs. This * / 

is also the situation in the United States. This not only raises 
questions concerning the advisability of new dottoral programs being ? 
started, but also the spectre of a prospective shortage of trained , 
faculty for expansion and replacei|[ent . - ' * * 

A related issue- is the. -critical' mass needed for a high-quality 
doctoral program. New me'Ssures of inter-university cooperation will be 
needed to bring about effective programs at the doctoral level. Doctoral 
programs also raise internal problems in the 'schools, as the academic 
demands for such programs J^equently conflict with the. professional 
needs oi the master's programs. - ^ ' ' 

The minion of a school, and the consistency between the mission and 
its programs are important issues. Ilany schools develop programs on ' 
demand, without giving careful consideration to whether they fit into ^ 
the overall mission of the school. This is likely to lead to internal, 
conflicts and to programs that do not satisfy their purported objectives. 
Few schools hava articulated a clear statment of goals and the programs 
that are needed to achieve those goals. v 

Problems of funding management programs lead to lively 'discussion 
on most campuses. University administrations tend to regard management 
programs as low-budget ^ operations, that provid-e^ money for other academic 
programs which cannot generate sufficient demand for- their courses. ^ 
Faculty and administration in the management schools have been guilty* of^ ^ 
fostering this attitude, by emphasizing increasing: student enrolments 
which they handle in large classes by conventional teaching methods; " • c. 
thus neglecting the development of individual students and the 
employment of newer techniques of teaching, some of which" require ^more 
intensive student-faculty interaction. Increased use of computers,* 
small group sessions,* research assignments, etc. will make management 
: education more expensive, and university administration will have to 
^1 be educated to ^ee that management programs receive a fair share of the \ 
basic income units they generate* , 

The short Canadian school year poses a peculiar problem in 
' management programs since most of these programs have followed 4)att.erns 
4eveloped in the United ^tates, where the academic year is longer. ^This ^ 
,^ should mean that either some content must be omitted, students must work 
harder, or the programs must be extended: there is little evidence 'this 
problem has been generally ' recognized explicitly in designing Canadian 
programs. It does, however, merit consideration. It is obvious that an annual 
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academic calendar .designed to meet, the needs of an earlier: a'gr iculturar 
community is r^t suitable >for.^ management programs. , . " - 

An immediate iss^e has been raised by t^e big increase in enrolment 
in undergraduate -business, programs. Few o/ the schools restrict 
enralment at the undergraduate level. The result is that the increase . 
this pag,ft year has led to shortages of faculty and facilities, which 
must h^^fe had an inevitable deteriora-ting effect upon all programs in 
the schools. In addition, there may be longer-run, indeterminate, 
effects uponrMBA programs. For example^ graduates are likely to flood 
the job market, which may affect employme,nt of KBAs. On the other hand, 
'a substantial proportion^of the graduates are likely 4:o decide to -go on 
to MBA ^ograms, So there may be a sudden increase in demand for 
admlss4/on.*--J 

Another issue in management education is a lower level of business, 
participation in the management programs in Ontario than in the leading 
schools in the United States. This participation . should inclMe v 
providing students and faculty with opportunities for research and case 
development in bu'siness settings; greater participation in the 
' educational process, particularly in continuing education for management 
employees;' and financial support for activities that cannot othet^ise ' 
be supported by the universities. Relatively stdall^ sums of /money can 
'frequently make the difference between a high-quality ^program and one 
that is only mediocre. A doctoral fellowship can attract an outstanding 
student t;o plan a carreer in management;; teaching and ^research. A ^ 
summer faculty research fellowship can lead to important new developments 
as well as improve teaching ^rformance in the future. These and many 
similar forms of support can^ake the difference between universities 
with vigorous m^agemeht programs attuned to the needs^.of business and 
other organizations, and universities where the best m^nds are attracted 
to other. areas and management is regarded as^a repository foi; second- 
rate students and faculty. ■ * . . , v - 

The faculty and administra^tion of the schools of management also 
have an obligation to maintain quality through establishing bases for 
Qlose liaison with operating managers.. The, current rising demand for 
undergraduate management education must not be permitted to lower 
quality. . T^ie schools should insist an adequate facilities and staff, 
before they admit larger numbers of students. Accommodation of students 
^on a temporary basis, with the hope of improved support in the future, 
^can only lead to poor education and a long-run detrimental .effect on 
the standing of management education. The students in management^ 
/programs in Ontario are altnost all .Canadian, ^and look to careers in 
/Canada. The country cannot afford to give these future leaders anything 
^ but the 'best education that can be provided. - ^ 
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2. 

3. 



10. 



11. 



R£CO>^tESPA Tl|)NS 

We conlider/ that the plans given to :us by the universities' ar,^. 
generally yeas.onable and recommend that the universities ' c 

encouraged/ to piroceed witft them subject to qua-lif icat;ions afiH - 
comments chat appefar throughoxit this 'report. Theee. qualifications 
and comments are 'summar-ized' and croVs-ref erenced in this section.- 
Recommenqations* that merely extend this general approval to 
specif ic/ situations "are iticluded in the' text but have-not been, 
picked up in this summary. 

■ ^ ^ ' / 

Professional management ^jprogr^ams should be atl^the graduate* level, 
(page ^22) . 



All uiiiversities carefully assess the probable effects the 
burgeoning demand from candidates f or; undergraduate programs in 
raanaygement to Assure themselves that an influx of candidates at 
the /undergraduate level does not divert the efforts of staff 
needed to maintain higb. quality teaching, at the graduate level. 
* (p/ge A22) . 



Sdlme system for coordinating admissions procedures for candidajtes 
seking to enter aji MBA program at any Ontario university shoufld'^be 
5tablishedi (page A25) ' . - ^ . / 

fin allotting student aid, priority should be given to qualif t4d 
/mature students. (pageA27)f \ ' ^ 

•The University of Ottawa should try to accelerate, the grow)th of 
itsMMSc in cooperation with Garletear TJiTlv er sllty , (page A28). i 

The MBA should not be awarded for completio^^" aE programa of a 
type that differs substantially from the conveitional pattern, 
^ (page A2;8).. _ ^ ^ ; / 

We believe th^t 'a need, for further MBA. programs will arise in the 
. future, however, new MjBA programs in other locations in Ontario 
should be started as satellite\^operations to existing programs 
until they can be operated ..on a iSlgh leVel by the local university , 
(page A29) . ' - ; . ^ ; , 

. Schools of management shbuld accept responsibility fo^ teaching 
management in non-business contexts. (page A29) . 

The proposed joint programs at McMaster offered by . the' Faculty of 
Business and Faculty of Heal&h Sciences should be approved, 
(page A30) . 7 / \ — /' - * . . 

/Programs in public administration should not be developed in- * 
isolation from schools of management. (page A30) . 
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* , 12. • Th^ Waterloo Master of Applied ■ Science Management Science should 
• . c(3ntiiiued^as k unique program -differentiated f rom. ot/hep.jpr^Jg^iAs > 

^ ."in^the piroviftce.'- (page A31) v 1 V ' ' p v , v/ " 

• ■ ' - ^ ■ - - - r , ./. ^ / 

' 13, . Th& smai^ specialized ptogtams a^'(3uelph sHouldvbe (Continued. ^ 
» ^' . A* broader manageiftent p^o^ral[n should not be contemplated at this 
^ ..time.^ .(page A32) . , , C ' v \ ' . ' | . • 

J 14. 'The output of doctoral graduates in management from Ontario \ tf' . 

universitdes should be increased. . (page A33) . 

15. Adequate funding must be forthcoming froqa public and private ' 

'sector sources for generous aid *f or doctoral candidates ^ ^ ' 

(page ;A35) and for recruiting good staff, (page A36>, * • 

' 16. ^ In recruiting doctoral candidates serious .effort should be made* 
to^ get as^many as possible w^th substantial practical experience, 
(^age A36) . / , . ^ ' > 

■■ • •■ ■ - ■ ■ ^ ■ J" ■ ■ ■■■ ■ " J. 

.17. Effective co-operation between Ontario universities will be ' 
absolutely crucial to the success of their plans. Measures 
^recommended to achieve this objective include the "f onnation of 



a central co 
grouping of 



-ordinating committee for doctoral programs (page A36X 

^. ^ — — students, from adjacent utiivers^it'ies *fdr seminars 

(page A39) ,^ joint examination and thesis committees (page A39) , 
provision ofj funds tb pay the extra, posts pf co-operation, (page A40) . 



18. Doctorates ,should be in management and -not in special areas. . 
(page A37) .. ' «^ , 

■ ■* • • ' , 

19. The* University of Wes^tern Ontario should seriously cons iSTer J a 
converting its PhD program to a prof essional doctorate . (pages A39?^ 
and Ayr). 

20. Continuing education programs should be rooteci firmly in the . 

' management school, and should not be considered extra-curricular 
^ activities, (pajge A41) . / • 



I 21. In the continuing education field, universities should ;S tick 
I strictly to university level* work* (page ^41) . 

22. The reward structure should provide incentivess^fpr both 
professional activities and research • (page A43) . 

- 23. Salaries should be competitive with off -campus rates. (page A44) 

24. The possible establishment of an inter-unlve^sity research 
institute should be explored .(page A45) . 

25. The federal government should rely on the two lo'cal univei 
for all university level courses giveil^ to public seryants^W 
Ottawa .(pa^e A53) . •/ 
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26. Introducbion of a fhD program %t Queen s 'is reconmended , 



.27. 



28. 



(page A*59) . • . — " 

. ' J * . ■ ' • ' ' - " • " \' 

At 5?he University o'f Joronto the teacMng of management shpuld' \ 
be cpncentratedj in the Faculty of Mii;iag.eTO.ent Studies, (page A61)l. 

The doctoral i^rogram at Torontb should be continued and should 
provide tlie d'ore ft)r cooperative , efforts among the three 
schools in the area. (page; A63) . 



29. The proposed doctoral - program at McMaster should be 

in close* cooperation with Toronto and York. (page A63) , 



fTjfmulat 



ed 



30/ At York University the nq!ture'of the doctoraj. program and the ^ 
decision to start in five areas sKoitld be re-examined . (page A6 3) . 



/ 31 5/ The doctoral program at Waterloo should be continued as a 
(page. A67) . 



small specialized research-oriented degree in managem^ent science. 



32^, The proposed MBA program at Wilfrid Laurier University should 
not be approved in its^ present form. (pages A68~A69) . 

The MBA program at Western Ontario should be Continued as a full- 
^ \" time program at the size proposed by the School. (page A70). 

'I ' ■ v' / ' ■- ' ■ ' • ■ / 1 

34. ^ At the University of Western Ontario, the School of Business 

Administration should become involved in the proposed Master of 

Public Administration program. (page A72) . 

33. At the University pf Windsor the projected rate o^ growth in the 
MBA program should be slowed to ensure a continuing improvement 
in quaJ^ty. (pageA7^). 
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^ The content* of management ^programs everywhere has been changing . ^ ' " 
rapidly. Furttprmore, ,this change in content, coupled with the , 
chansing profile of faculty, hasTbrought about stresses within the 
faculties and/ more recently, it ^has led to problems in defining 
relationships with other campus units. Most utid.ergr,aduaterprograms \dL 
in management emq^jrged as off shoots of economics in faculties of '. ^ 
commerce. These programs could be characterized as business rather 
than management oriented^ They emphasized. economics, accounting, and 
the inatitutional and functional elements of bus,ines*s firms. In the 
early sdLxties, there was an increase in the emphasis given to • « 
quantitative analysis, behavioural studies,, and management as the 
focus of the programs, particularly the MBA. Although it would have, 
bieen possible to utilize courses in other . parts of the campus, the lack 
of > relevance of such courses to management, the lack of flei^ibillty of 
ojblner faculties, and Ithe poor preparation of the^ typical 11BA student 
ifeq most schools to the development of their own courses in mlathematics, 
: Statistics anj^ behavioural Science, as well as economics. . 'The addition 
df courses in !|nglish aiid social and political environment has led 
management schools tb become miniature universiti-es, with some xdlssing 
(Elements such as languages andj:he physical and biological^ sciences 
This, in turn, has fostered an isolation 'fro^ the re^t of the campus. 

There *is doubt as to "^the desirability of th^?^-^velopment, but 
iti'S popularity w:^l|h a; substantial number of students has been evident. \ 
This popularity h4s come from a feeling on the part of the students . 
that the course? in the management 'programs are more relevant,^ better 
taught, and provic^e a" broader education than is, possible in m^ny ^ 
liberai^arts programs, where -excessive specialization is stressed. 
Althofigh these^ comments inay be more applicable to undergraduate programs, 
th^ hel^ to explain the popularity* of MBA programis as w^llZ They also . 
se^rve to provide a basis for the analysis of the changing composition 
of faculties in management studies. / ' 

The change from a business focus to a management emphasis has had 
another effect. A tdacher in organizational behaviouf finals that the - 
concepts he wishes to emphasize are applicable in a wide ratige of 
organizations. Many of the examples and cas^s that are available come 
from non-business organizations. It is enriching to the class 
discussion, ther'ef pre, to have some students^ln the xlass yhose 
Interests lia in management o'f non-business organizations. A similar 
situation is found to e!xist in courses in quantitative analysis * . 
management ecdnomics, and managerial accounting. \Even in courses -that, 
have been viewed as synonomou)^ with busllness, such as marketing, \ * 

professors have found the conbepts applicable to.a yider range of \; 
organizations. ' \ \ 

' • ■■ ■ ■ . .■■ ^ ! ■ .' ■* " ■ ■ * > ^ 

At . the same tifae; there |ias been an increasing tendency for 
managers in private businessi £0 moVe into the. public 'sector and vic^ 
versa. This has fur*ther emphasized the universality of management, and 
encouraged the development of , courses that do not emphasize j the 
iiistitutional settings in which the management principles are appiiied. 



Moreover other prof essions have started to recognize that many of ^. 
the people trained in their professi^i) would sooner or later assume 
managerial positions^ and that one of their^ limitations for I personal, 
growth would be laek of understanding of good management principles. 
This has' led to thej development of programs in public administrs^ion, 
hospital administration, library administration^ etc. It apjpeiars' - 
obvious that the development of separate faculties of management in 
each professional school would be wasteful and would neglect the , 
synergistic aspects of combining* students, f^aculty, and research into 
a single management faculty . In universobt^ies wherd the separate ' , 
programs have been in operation for isometime^ it is difficult to 
overcome the vested' interests that have develbped arid to cdnblne them 
into a single Operation. T In schools wliere this is not a problem^ there 
is an opportunity for designing a new academic strucjture^ that will be 
both more economical and more effective. Each prof essionalrgchool can 
then concentrate. on the institutional and analytical aspects o^ 
primary importance to the profession and the management programs can 
emphasise the gener4l concept^ of management. The scenario for / 
professional education would then become a basic "undergraduate education 
followed by joint programs^X^ ^ professional school, including a program 
in management for students planning -a managerial future rather than one 
in research or in a technipal role. 

. * . ■ ■ 

In, visiializlng the impact of such a development on current programs 
in management, it should be pointed out, that most of these are currently 
{Dusines^ management programs, where managerial and business . elements 
are intermixed. The separat:lon of these two aspects would necessitate 
the redesign of present programs 'and the alteration of a number of 
"bajsic courses, such as financial accounting,, finance, and marketing. 
The alternati-ve to such changes, is the maintenance of a program that is 
exclusively business management, with a resulting loss' of opportunity ^ 
for' the enrichment Of the program and with a consequent proliferation 
of management .courses throughout the campus. The achievement of this 
new educational structure will require a breakdown of traditional 
barriers between faculties and a\degree of cooperation that is seldom 
found on university campuses today^ It. may be that the, newer campuses 
with less tradition to overcome wirl be\able to make the necessary 
changes. more easily -and, as a consequences- develop more effective 
programs in management . ^ \ ' 

/ • ' " \ 

Oi\e source of tension within faculties, that has developed . ^ 
already',\ and which will bie a continuing source of difficulty, is the ^ 
difference in orientation of faculty who look at their role as business, 
educators and those who consider themselves management educators. \ 
There is a distinct trend in most schools for new faculty appbintments 
to be more oriented in the latter direction, and a number of ^blder 
faculty are moving in this direction aS research opiportunities and 
clas$M available.. 

Related to this source of tension, but somewhat diffi^rent, is a 
\problem that has arisen as a result of greater emphasis on research and 



fundamental doncepts, rathet. than on direct applications. As pointed 
diit above ^ management programs if irst^ evtlved as a response to students ' 

•aitd faculty -^^who were primarily jinterestid in *the application of \ 
economics, the^^ management programs that evolved tended to emphasize 
eiiiptricismj with teachers who had consiaerable personal ejtperi^nc^ as ^\ 
managers dni who devoted their attention to* teaching and contacts with . 

.the professionals in their fields. -JChe studexits found th^ resulting 
programs re^Levant and the teaching, for the most part, effective. * Such 
programs were often not viewed' ajs intell€ctuf.lly respectable by other 
aq^MlMmics, and the'^faculty member^ were, for the most part, treated as 
seqPM,^clasa. citizens.' To remedy this situation, ineraasTng^-emghasis 
has bien given to recruiting faculty with doctorates ^nd a s^tron^ 
interest in research. The price paid was a decrease in the experience 
in actual management of the avejrage faculty member, aind a criticism by 
many students that Courses were too theoretical.* - . 

It would/ be necessary to have a very large and diverse fa(culty to 
mdunt both a successfuly, high-quality MBA. program anlJ-an^ equally renowned 
academic doctoral- program. In, every school with which we are familiar, . 
comp'tpmises in one or both of these programs' must be made when , they are 
attempted in the same iftstl^tut^ion. f A b-f dxro such 

diverse programs requires^ a recognj^'ioh_an^fie part of- all concerned 
that, all faculty members' ar^ not equally attuned to both p^jograms); and 
that different talents are needed" and should be equally rewarded. . This 
requires a statesmanship that is rare among humans and peirlia^ even 
more rare among faculties. The likely rilsult is. that the more academic 
pr/ogram will prevail-, because It 'will achieve greater support from the 
rest of the campus. * The extyernal demand from employers, and'thiis from 
students, will^be for "an empir'^.cally oriented program, but the ' 
intQlIectual and^research interests of the faculty are^ likely *og) lead 
to programs becoming increasingly academic. The ultimati^ outcome will 
be ^determined T5y the strength o^f the pressures applied by the different 
actors in this drama* 

In the instructions to tlia— consultants, seven divisions were 
designated for specific consideration: accounting^ finance, marketing, 
management economics, quantitative methods, organization behatviour 
(including industrial relations) , policy and environment'. These ^ 
divisions developed historically in programs in business administration 
and are not commonly asapciated with other management programs. With . 
minor modifications^, however, and 3ome change in content, they could 
serve as a structure f or A^roader development of management programs. 

■ - ■ ^ ' ' • ■ ' . . ^' 

A AGCbUNtiNG; , Accounting has been referred to as the language of 
business, but it is also essential in any type of organization. 
Financial accounting, with its emphasis on the income statement and 
income determination, is^not^f great relevance to governmerit: . * ^ 
org^niizations, but the growth of managerial accounting, which is equally 
applicable to management in the public and private sectors, provides a 
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link 'in this field. Accounting is the one -area of managemeiTit that 
involves a fundamental discipline rather than the application of a 
discipline suctfas economics, psybhology,. dr mathematics. Even' 
accounting trg^ces its ancestry to mathematics, having emerged in the 
fifteenth ceptury as a chapter ;in a text on algebra, Ibut this remote ^ 
ancestry can be ignored for present purposes,, There a.s anothej: element 
connected with accounting phat makes it a unique field within management. 
The public accounting profession is well recognized, and there is^a 
strong market for people trained iVi accounting, and ascouhting programs 
in the unl^er.sities are readilV supported by the profession. This 
jdeveldpment has not gone as far ag in the United Sjfates, where separate 
schools of accounting have emerged in a f ew.insJ:itutions . ^| Canada 
oriiginally followed the English apprenticeship system in training 
acq:ountants,.'and it is only in recent,, yrars that the profession has 
f^^cused attention upoTi the universities and their accounting programs. 
Tile demand, for students with a thorough training in accounting i$ .one, 
of -the major factors in the continual struggle between programs that 
involve a high degree of specialization and those that are designed to 
train general managers. Accounting must be an important part of any 
raanaj^ement program, but in some-'Sehools it ^ill be just one of the 
fields that is essential in training general managers. The emphasis 
»will generally be on the uses of accounting in managetfieut , although in 
some schools accounting will emerge as a separate professional program 
f6r training people primarily for public accounting. This is one way 
ii;i which diversity among schpols may emerge. • - . 

The emergence of the^ computer as a vital tool of management has 
given a nev;. dimension to accounting. Computers ^tended to have their 
first and most extensive application in accounting functions,' although' 
they have now come to -be used much more widely; This broader use has 
led to a new area of study cabled management information systems, iwhich 
ih some schools is closely 'related to accounting bift in other schools , 
is more computer .oriented and taught by. the quantitative*methods 
faculty." In. either case,vthe developments in this area add an important 
new dimension to management education and necessitate new alignments of 
courses and faculty. 

B FINANCE : The field of finance has undergone a significant change 
arfd today is a leader in new developments, research, and'' s tucient interest. 
This field has always fiad close links with accpunting and economics, and 

^t:he three fields currently have significant areas of overlap, partd,cularly 
in th^Aarea of ca{)-ital budgeting. At one time, finance was primarily a 
study of financial institutions and although this is still. imJ)ortant in 
some schools, the analytic asj^ects are in the ascendancy at this time. 
The finance area has made* more uSe of the ma^tjiematixra^fand statistical 
developments ithan other areas in most scfhools; and this has led to a ^ 
4Sh-ift in emphasis in quantitative methods, fro^h operat ioiiis-type ' . 
•applications to decision-making under uncertal4ity.** Ib ;^he past, •the 
emphasis on institutions led to spediali^eti programs in bankihg and 
•insurance, but these have given^-vay to financial management in general, 

.which fit in very wel"! with tKe general-man^geme^t emphasis in most^^-MBA 
programs. The technical developments in recent years have introduced a 
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new conflict between th« technical \training of financial analysts and 
the more general training of findnqial managemept . The former is of - 
special interest to iriany of the young receat/PhD^ on the faculty atnd to ' 
a substantial, number 6f mathOiRatically oriented students, tiut it does 
not fit in well with aVbroad management program. Finance, as it has 
been Oaught, has been primarily ^oriented toward the private ^ectqr of 

^e economy, with heavy \emp has is on the stopk market, investment 
atfelysis, and telated issues. Many concepts are. equally applicable to 
the public sector, particVlarly in relation to capital budgeting, but' ^ 
theJieaching of finance will have to change substantially if it is to " 
fitjinto broad management programs. More attention will have to be 
givien to public finance, but the major change will have to be in 
reluiting financial-management concepts to the management problems in 
thexEUblic sector. This should pose no real barrier to the development 

^of • such programs, where they. We desired, but it may be a factor in 
leading some schools to concentrate primary attention. on the private 
sector and leav^ the public sector to others. There will be a need 
for some schools to retain a sorong business orientation, and this may* 
not be possible if a broad ^prog^am of management for a wide spectrum 
of organizations is developed. . • * 



C* MARKETING :. Marketing is a field that most people consider only of 
interest in the private" sector , but development 5 in recent years have 
shown the applicability of many pf . the concepts to the public sector. 
Every organization must deal ^ith its clientele! A library, symphony, 
fire department, or a v/elfar^agency must at^raise the demand for its 
.services, the most effective programs in meeting the needs of its public, 
and ways of stimulating -interest in Jfhe organization* These are 
traditional marketing concerns. Consequently, it is possible that * 
marketing could have as important' a role yn a general ;nanagement program 
as it has had in business programs. In the past there have been certain 
programs in marketing that- have concentrated on in^itutional concepts 
associated with advertising, retailing, and wholesaling, but these are 
not evident to any degree in ^the programs in'Ont^rio. Marketing there 
has focused^ upon marketing management , which fits in well with the * 
management approach. Increasing use of quantitative te'chniques and 
behavioural science in research have ra^^sed the research contributions 
og faculty in this field, but it has B®t yet adversely affected the- 
relevance of; the teaching in the field, although trt^is may be a distinct, 
danger ii; the future. * C "^^^ 



\ Although Marketing has not /had as close ties with other fields a^ 
might have been desirabie, it is firmly, established in business 
admi^nistratdon programs and its future In broad management programs of 
the future seems assured. As in the case x)f finance, however, marketing 
in sckie schools might retain a business or ientationl and be a legitimate 
factor in leading/some schools to concentrate atteijltion on busin^3,^ 
managememt. . * . ' * '9 
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D ^ MANAGEMENT ECONOMICS : Management economics is a different type of 
field tha^ the three discussed above. In some schools, all\ of the 
economics\is taught by the economics department but ,\ particularly in 
the largeA management programs, a small-scale economics group h^s,, 
usually deVeloped internally.. This h^s^ r^^ulted f roiA a feeling that 
the ecpnomics taiight by the economics department was koo theoretical, 
and lacked relevance for students of* management • Managerial econdwnics, 
in its most usual form, is applied microeconomics, -which empl\asizem the 
use of economic reasoning in matlagerial, problem -solving. Although Nthe 
problems dealt with have typically been business problems, there is\no 
reason why the applicatipns ca^hot be in other types of organization^ 
In fact*, miich of tHe, recent develot)ment^ in\this field has been in th^\ 
public sector. This change has led to a r^convergence of managerial \ 
economics with the courses taught by economics departments, and 
cooperation needs to be developed to prevent needless duplication of 
courses. - I 

' In many sc^iools, courses in macroeconomics are includ^^d- in . 
management-^^^coiiomics. These courses are of two types: (1) economic \ 
forecasting, which is. a ma^nagerial problem that logically falls within \ 
a management program;- and (2) broader macroeconomics courses that help \ 
a potential manager understand the environment within which his 
organization functions. These latter courses are more logically taught 
by the economics department, but they have sometimes been ^Unwilling to 
provide beginning level cpursefe at the graduate level for students i'n 

; MBA programs. Thus macroeconomij>s^ courses have been developed within 
some schools of business. If broader management programs are to be ' 
developed that make use of th^^ resources of the entire campUs, it would 

.be; logical .for the economics department to develop the appropriate 
macroecononacs courses in cooperation with the management program. The 
danger is chat such courses. will suffer the , fate of mo'st service 
cpurses and be assigned to teachers whose primary interest is elsewhere, 
and where these courses are regarded as punishment or a ^chore that has 

.to, be done. Unless the admiiiistration of the universities finds a way 
to reward faculty for teachitig seryice courses, they will continue to 
be regarded as ugly stepcKildten to be avoided if possible, becfiuse 
greates*t rewards are believed to come in teaching advanced students' in 

. one*s own discipline. The growth of managerial economics is one of the 
evidences of the increasing isolation of management prograi^s from 'the 
traditional disciplines, but it is also a symptom of the problems of 
university management in stimulating excellent teaching kf^^courses for 
general -education rather than for specialization.' 

E QUANTITATIVE METHODS : Quantitative methods is another field that 
has developed in management' schools in response to the failure of 
traditional disciplines to provide for the needs of students in management 
Although sor!^ quantitative analysis has been a part of management ' pro^rAms 
since th? beginning, 'it is only in more recent yeai^^that the concepts 
of operations' research. in particular, but also otiher quantitative 
concepts, became of vital imporjtance to management* These' concepts 
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apply in aVl types of orgauizations, so little if any change in such . 
courses isVecessary to adapt them to a program of general management. 
The major i6sue raised* by the quantitative^methods field concerns the 
degree of mathematical sophistication to^ be required of all management 
students. The^ typical tea,cher in the field would like the students 
coning into his courses tovhave a strong ^background' in mathematics. \ ^ 
However, management programme have, for the most pa^rt, not required any 
mathematical background for entrance; although a st^bsjtantial minority 

\in most programs come from engineering and sciences* where they have had 
a number of courses in mathematics. This mixed background of 
management students has been a general problem, but it has been 
particularly^ vexing to teachers in quantitative methods. Three 
solutions to this problem have peen attempted. The most usual is to 
provide some quantitative courses that are taken by those without 
adequate mathematical and statistical background; after which all 
sl;ud^nts are put in the .same courses'. A second response is to provide 

alternative programs for those wibh strong mathematifc^ background. ^ 

The third is to require* some minimum mathematical background for 
admission to the management program., The latter is -likely to develop 
in the fyture,^ particularly if the demand for admission to management 
programs is strong. Today, however, schools hesitate to impose such 
entrance requirements as they are fearful that they will discourage 
otherwise good candidates. This is particularly likely to be a problem 
if only one school contemplates such a move, fr^is possible, however, 
that by differentiating its^programs in this way, a school could attract 
a strong grou*p of candidates who sought a mathematically oriented 
management program. In any" case, there is likely to remain ';considerable 
internal tension in the management' programs between those who want to 
increase the mathematical cotitent of courses, and the sophistication of 
entering students, and th|se who feel that the mathematical content is 
great enough, or even tod extensive, at the present time. An important 
element in bhis discussion will be the attitudes of people in other 
fields, f The quanti*tative-methods people are lik^^ to find . strong allies 
in -the finance and managerial economics ^eas anoB'ih some schools also 
in accounting and marketing. The ultimate test will come in the job 

' market , .and . to this point it appears that employers are willirig to pay 
a premium for people with a stronger quantitative training. 

One further issue associated with the quantitative-methods area 
needs to be discussed. It is significant that there was no.mentibn of 
production management in the instructions to the consultants,' although 
this used to be an important functional area of business administration. 
It was into this area that quantitative methods were first introduced 
in most schoo3?s. The exclusive attention to production gave' way t'O: a 
brpader area called operations management, which still persists at some 
schools. -This area normally involves the application of certain 
q^uantitative methods to the management of physical resources. The felt 
need for such an area is a reflection of the loss of the old production- 
management field and the. failure of faculties in quantitative methods to 
emphasize sufficiently the application of the methods to real managerial 
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proUleAs. This is an ironic development in view of the importance of 
production management ip. the development of quaht^^it active methods in . 
malaagement, *but it has been an almost universal trend. • 

Production management has become more ^ the doma\n of engineering 
faculties insofar as the technical aspects'of production are concerned, 
J^eavitig -the broadef management functions to the ^manag^ent programs. 
In somi^ cases, however^ engineering faculties have expanded into the 
management area, which lead s^ to duplication of effort on soine campuses^. 
It would\ be more rational to have a single management pfrogr^m in 
coordinatJyion with professional schools thrmighout the catnpus", including^ 
of course .engineering. ^ , 

\ ^ 

,F ORGANISATION BEHAVIOUR : Organization behaviour has emWged as a 

recognized 'area of study in response to the increased emphasis placed 
upon the management of human resources. Personnel management was a 
subject of study in management programs almost from the beginning, but 
it tended to b^ technique-.oriented. It was gradually absorbed inta a 
"much broader ar^^a of study called industrial" relations , which placed 
greater emphaWiS on the role of labour organizations and collective 
bargaining. >^ev eloping research into coilcepts of human relations, has 
led to greater emphasis on organizational bebatriour in management ^ 
programs; and an attempt to integrate all these aspects int6 a single 
area of study that concentrates on the managemeilt^ of human resources. 
This area has a strong intellectual tie with the. fields of psychology 
and sociology, and many of the faculty in this area have degrees .in* one 
of these two fields. This has been a healthy, development,' in general, 
as it has brought a new dimension to research in management and a 
broader perspective to the role of management. There has been a ' ^ 
i^esultant problem, however, in that a basic conflict/has tended to/ 
evolve between the organization-behaviour people and the^ quantitatively 
oriented people. The resulting arguments usually center onVdebates 
concerning the nature of the core courses in the curriculum, but they 
can affecrt miny other policy matters in the schools. "Debates of this 
nature can be beneficial and result in an improvement of curricula and 
the schools, but at times they can be overdone and leacf either to deep 
splits in the faculty .or compromises that benefit no one. 

•The organization-behaviour faculty have been leaders in mgving 
schools away from exclusive attention to business administration and 
toward management as a general area of study, applicable to all type^ 
of organizations. This was a natural direction for them, as theiij 
research coficerns people in organizations, the nature of the organization 
not being a major consideration. In addition, many of these pepple ar^e 
not as comfortable pjiilbsophically when identified with the study of 
business* afe are ,aclSountants, marketing experts, etc. It is relatively 
.easy for a teacher of organization behaviour to teach a class of students 
with diverse interests, as the problems of management of people are of 
general applicability. Courses in organization behaviour', therefore, 
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are a natural starting point for the develbp^ient of a bjroad raanagemetit ' '| 
program* These courses 'Seldom have any prerequisites, so the probieiis 
of students coming from divers^ backgrotinds dO; nojt cause . the difficufties 
encountered -in other areas. ^ ^. . 

' ' . • ' ■• • ■ J <\ - 

Although industrial relations has been absorbed into organtzatio^n 
behaviour in most Schools, it is regarded as^ ^ separate 'area of study 



in some, with proposals for separate, degrees. / This desire for separate 
identity, arises from the union side of the study.' As long as industrial 
re.lations is regar4ed as a management ^tudy,. there. jLs no tjeason foi? 
separc|tion, but strong industrial relations program^ have usually tried 
to give eqv^al attention to both the management and the union aidep It ^ 
is difficult to make this believa^e-. to union people if it is iimbt^dded- 
in a school'^of "management". Mak^ of the prolblems of union leadership 
are managerial in nature, and dp not differ significantly from other , • 
managerial situations, but there, are obviously , some unique aspects to * 
union operations. Whether these warrant the development of separate 
degree prpgrams must be investigated carefully. Such ari'lnvestigatton 
lies, beyond this study. ' ; * 

POLICY AND ENVIRONMENT :.. Policy and environment is not an acea of 
study but a catchall for some courses that do not fall in any of the 
other '^eas.-i^ It. does/represent more than this^^ however, in t)ie pjiilispphy: 
of management .eAucat ion-, and it is in thisvlight that it will be disiussed 
here. It will be discussed as two distinct areas however. 

^ The environment area is the newest area within management, 
although it has some 'Older antecedents in economics and business law. 
The argument for the development of this area is that the study of 
management caniiot be carried on without attiention being given tp the % 
ejivironment within which management must operate. Th^ legal, economic, 
political, ^social, and technological elements in the ^environment 'are 
presumably all of importance to the manager. . They have,- howeyet, been 
largely neglected; except for the economic elements whiqh have tended 
to be assumed covered in managerial economics. v These omiq^sions are 
unfortunate in terms of developing coiAprehensive coverage of the 
environmental factors affecting management. Hovrever, many .people feel 
that the environmental factors should be covered in appropriate courses 
in other disciplines such as economics, political science, sociology and 
engitieering, rather^han establishing such courses "in the management 
programs. There is a danger of duplication, but it i^ difficult to get 
the faculty in traditional disciplines to provide appropriate courses, 
suitable for MBA programs* 

If such courses are to be t$ught within the taanagement programs, 
there isa necessity for recruiting appropriate faculty. Hiring new 
faculty with degrees in the social sciences will broaden the character 
of j:he management faculty, but it may also generate conflicts between 
the new group and jAe faculty in traditional areas ^nd in quantitative . 
fields. These new faculty members, however, can be Ijjportarilt 
contributors in broadening the management offerings for students ^ 
interested in non-business careers. 
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'\ 4 The word env^rotiihent is popularly uiSeii in a mu^h x^/ider sense to. 
include not only the "sWial but also the natural enyironment . 
Consideration- of the environment in this broader sens^e is already 
leading to new fields oV study such as resource management, wildlife 
and park management etcl that will profit from an association with 
existing schools of management. \ . * - 

* Policy is primarily sjanptomatic of an arttempt to gi^e some/Uril't^y 
to the diverse courses making -up the typical: management Ourri'cuiumi ' 
Everyone re^bgn^zes that it^would be de^ixabie to .integrate the 
approaches lised in the various coiirse^^ but the accomplishment of this 
integration has been an elusive goal. The typical solution has been! 
a so-called policy course w^ere, through the use of a number of large 
>complex cases, the students: are expected tof apply what they have .. ^ 
learned in other courses, znd to arrive at dBpisions with respect to* 
the policy issues posed, The suCcesQ of thes^ courses has rested 
heavily upon th^ skill and breadth of background of tiie instructors, 
but at best they are limited by the scope of availal^e casfea*^ No; 
instructor has a broad enough backgi?ound to undefsta^d' the^ metjiodology ( 
'used in each of the areas of ^business, and no caNSe-i^ comprehensive 
enQugh to provi(fe tf^ studen^ Y^^^ft opportunity to utilize 'aj.1 that 
he»/has learned. . ^ v ^. 

The result is that most policy courses tend t0 emphasize certain 
things that can be brought out in a case, while other concepts, are 
neglected. Most p.olicy cases, for example, do not provide a rich 
"enough set of dat^a to permit the use of Sophisticated quantitative 
analysis- Attempts to circumvent these limitations of the ty|)ical ^ 
policy course have included the use. of management simulation exercises, 
team teaching, ;VliYing cases", and a number of innovative experiments. 
Some of these have been succe&sful in a particular prdgram when taught 
by particularly skilled instructors , but no overall solution^ has been 
found to the problem of integration of the methodology from the vai;ious' 
subject areas. This problem has been difficult enough with respect to 
business policy, but with the development of broader management programs 
it becomes more difficult still. ^ 

"Policy*' carries with it an aura of decision-making at the top with 
which all aspiring managers hope to be associated. This has been 
reflected in the policy orientation of some of the developing public 
administration programs. Policy courses tend to be problem-oriented ' 
and, as a result, it "appaars that this is one place where it will be 
logical to separate students by types of organizations in which they 
plan their, caif'eers. Tliis could give the students* a feeling of the 
relevance of various methodologies as applied td organizations in which 
they were interested, and certain institutional material could be 
introduced through ;th6 medium of an appropriately selected set of cases 
and readings. The challenge to the schools will be to ^^nd instructors 
with 'the requisite knowledge of -^oth management and the institutional 
settings within which the management is to be applied These people 
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are more likely to be people with considerable managerial experience,, 
and they may lapk the us^ual academic qualifications. - It will he 
important that schools of management find ways of accommodating such 
persons so that the bread of academic methodology can be leavened 
with the yeast of experience. / 

*. This is one 6t a number of ways in which ^he' status of schools of 
management as professional schools distinguishes them from traditional 
academic disciplines. It. is unfortunate that the universities have 
failed to recognize this distinction clearly, and, as^ a result, certain 
anomalies exist in university structures, financing^ and general 
approached to management studies. Management programs such as the MBA 
are not graduate programs in the same sense* as an MA 'in ; economics , ' 
where the entering student' is presumed" to have the equivalent of ari 
undergraduate* major in the field.- Students Entering ^ the- typical MBA 
program arexnot i:eqiiired to have taken any management courses and, in 
fact, many programs dtscrimi^qiate against those who have. These 
" studS^nts /come .to the programiSl with specif ic career ' objectives, and 
"their Success will be dependent upon many factd^rs other than their i 
academic abilitie's. Consequently , the admissioti standards for students 
entering a professional program must differ from those used for* academic 
areaa* The ^programg. themselves must differ from traditional graduate 
programs, '^ and th^ criteria by which successful ^^qompletion is judged 
should also differ. ^ g. . < " .\ 



. All of thlf argues for the handling of admissions, programs and 
graduation criteria outside the usual gt"adu^ter::Studies structure. , 
This is the way certa^in universities operate!, but in the majgritvy .of 
cases, admissions arid other aspects of MBA and MP^ progr^s are handled 
just like regular graijua^te programs... With respect to PhD programs in 
management/ treatment , as\^ regular graduate programs is 'obviously 
.^desirable. ' Ontario universities have not .developed professional (a^^- 
d^5"b2?iiC^£from academic) doctoral programs such ^s are offered in some 
universi^Te^''*ifK4;iie United States. Such professionally oriented 
programs. are a likeI5r"i«3i^opment in the future, but it will not come 
as easily, or in a desirabl^^s«4y> until a clearer distinction is Trtade . 
between professional programs arm>aQademic programs. Ah academic program 
is discipline oriented. It emphasizes"*^l4lp exploration^through research 
Of an important problem that lies at the frontier o^&qwledge of the 
discipline. Jt rests on a strong background iwjCtle^iscipline acquired 
in previous academic work. A professional prpgrSj^n is oriented toward 
problems encountered in the profession. It is -broader in nature . 
stressing integration of a number of di^sciplines to find solutions to ; 
perceived' problems. Research related to a professional program is more 
applied in its objectives. ' 
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VI MANAGEMENT EDUCATION 'IN ONTARIO 

Management education at the undergradua^te level'started in the 
province shortly after World War I._ Although some graduate courses in 
related subjects were taught /earlier , 'the f irst' kBA program in 
management did not appear until after World War II. There were only 
two MBA programs in existence in the province in '1959-60. -The decade 
of the sixties saw the rapid growth of MBA programs, 'which, together 
with expansion at the undergraduate level, necessitated a rapid in'crease 
in faculty. In all of Canada, the number of business faculty increased 
froEi 100 in 19^6-57 to 469 in 1967-68.1 The first Canadian PhD in 
management was not given until 1964, and only a small fraction of the 
faculty recruited .during this period held a doctorate.^ Emphasis was 
placed upon teaching capability and professional experience, and 
relatively little atte;ation was givea to research. This situation has 
been undergoing a change in recent ye^rs, with most new additions to 
the permanent faculty being ydunger people with a doctorate- but with 
little experience in management. Most of these recent recruits are 
Canadian citizens with CJanadian undergraduate, degrees arid doctorates 
from United States universities. The natural result is that these 
recent faculty additions are interested in developing doctoral programs 
and res'earcfi activities. It can be seen from this very brief summary 
that although management programs in Ontario are large and numerous^ 
today, they are still in>va period of development. 

Ontario universities now offer a wide variety of educational 
programs in management, including undergraduate, master ' s, doctoral 
and non-degree programs. Central to all o£ these is the pjrof essibtial , 
MBA program.' This has achieved recognition throughout the wori^d as a 
professional degree for aspiring managers, regardless of their/ 
undergraduate majors or the type of organization in which they plan to 
utilize their management training. The undergraduate programs in 
business and commerce are older and they enroll more^udents in the 
province, but they have not achieved the status of theuffiA. Other 
master 's'lev'el. programs are few in number and small in siz^e, but they ^ 
are growing in importance. Doctoral programs are new or ^planned and 
small in size. They are all .academic in purpose and no professional 
doctorates have been proposed. A professional field such as, management 
must give careful attention to continuing education after the initial 
degree program, and this is an important part of the educationajl programs 
in the schools under study here. In the discussion that follows, ejach 
type of program is analyzed, with attention being given particularly 
to the' number of such programs, their size, the quality of students 
attracted to them,: the quaLity of the program, and the issue of full-time 
or part-rtime program^. . | ^ . ^ , . 

A UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAMS ; Although undergraduate programs in 
management are beyond our terms of reference, they could not be totally 
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ignored. In most cases the same faculty teach at both levels. Other _ 
resources have to be shared, and the growth at the undergraduate level 
affects, the resources available for graduate programs, and vice versa, 
mny authorities are convinced that management should not be taught at . 
the undergraduate level. This conviction rests on the belief that 
teaching of management can be more effective if taught to students who 
are more matur*6 and who have had soiAe practical experience. Nevertheless, 
undergraduate programs have been Successful in attracting large and - 
increasing numbers of students ancl, on at least one campus, account for 
25 percent, of the total undergradjliate student body. 

^In deciding whether undergraduate programs in management should 
be encouraged, two very important practical matters must be kejJt in 
mind. Firstly-j the* rapid development of MBA programs in Canada during 
recent years, has been greatly ficilitated by the fact fhat there were 
undergraduate' programs to build upon. Secondly, such undergraduate 
programs are exfiremely popular, ,and, so .long as well designed and well 
run, they cater to a legitimate educational need.< The real objection 
mav often be to courses which are not well designed o.r well run. 
, ■ ' ■ ' " ' 

If a new "ideal" university were to be started now it is virtually 
certain that no' prafessional courses, Such as management, medicine or 
law would be offered at the undergraduate level. However, in the real 
world of the Ontario universities undergraduate, courses in business or 
commerce do exist, are successful, and will undoubtedly continue but 
the consultants ^recommend that new management programs should be at 
the graduate level. - . , " 

The various universities have adopted different attitudes toward" 
expansion of the undergraduate management programs. Queen 's. and York 
in particular, have sharply 'restricted enrolment growth, and they 
have enforced higher entrance standards, whereas some of the , other 
univferaities believe that students who are admissible to the university 
sty>«ier^*rfee to choose their majors. AS a consequence, they liave 
"t^iel to accommodate the growth in. demand for management at the - ' - 
undergraduate level by expanding faculty and physical resources. 

We are not "in a position to assess the quality of the undergraduate 
programs, but 'we do believe that unrestricted growth at the undergraduate 
level may lead to a deterioration in the graduate level programs. We « 
recommend that each school carefully assess its resourdes and- the ■ 
quality of the undergraduate students it admits and should establish, 
admission quotas that -assure that the undergraduate program will be of . 
high quality and that adequate resources will be kept available for 
maintaining a high-performance level in all management programs 
undertaken. " • 

There is a danger that large undergraduate programs will lead to 
a deterioration of programs such as. the MBA. This, can happen in a 
number of ways. Faculty whose major teaching assignments are in the 
undergraduate program may carry over into their MBA courses the same 
level. of expectations, teaching methods, and attitudes toward the 
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.students, thus minimizing the value of the. maturity and experience of 
^-sWdents in the MBA 'program. At the present time, /employers are paying 
a premium of up to $4,000 a year for ^n MBA. over an applicant with a- 
bachelor's degree. If the faculty 'and administration o£ a school . ^ 
maintain^, however, that the two programs are almost identical, and the 
majority of students in the MBA have no experience, employers will soon 
come to the conclusion that an MBA is little,^f any, better than the - 
holder of' a bachelor's degree. ' [1 _ 

Unless the schools; maintain a clear distinction between the purpose 
and content of the two degrees, th^re will be a tendency for the. higher 
degree to be driven out. One of the reasons for the present high \ 
prestige of the MRTis that it w^s first gr.anted by universities such 
as Harvard, where no undergra<|uate management degrees are givep, thu$ 
becoming a unique and tiighly valued edUcAtional program. This high 
value can only be maintained in th'e long if the degree remains 
truly distinctive. Each/school should carefully study its undergraduate 
program, both in, terms of jits inherent qualities and in relation to its 
impact upon the professional programs. We do not recommend solving the 
problem, by placing the undergraduate program under a. different faculty, 
as is the case at Toronto. In our view, undergraduate prograj^s should 
be pre-professional rather than prof essional, and in this role they^ 
could serve an important function, not only for ^tudents of management^ 
•but alsp for a wider group of students who need a broad prog^m that ' 
will help them both in finding immediate employment and p^aps- later . 
pursuing further professional education. 

B' MBA PROGRAMS : The Ontaria Ministry of Colleges and Universities 
£n University Report for February, 1974 reported on increased graduate 
enrolment in the province and stated: "Especially noteworthy is a rise 

.of 30% in new entrants into the master's business administration 

programs Master's level enrolment in business administration has 

grown 19 perceijt over last year, accounting for almost one-third of the 
growth in master's enrolment". This rapid growth raises significant 
questions with respect to the number, size, and quality of the MBA 
programs in the province. 

" ^ ■ ^ ■ - ' . 

At the present time, six schools-McMaster , Queen's, Toronto, York, 
Western, and Windspr-have MBA programs, and Wilfrid Laurier has proposed 

. starting one. The University of Ottawa has a program leading to the 
degree of Master of Management Science, which is like an MBA program,. 
and it will therefore be included in the discussion in this sectipfi. 
The program at Waterloo leads to the degree. Master of Applied S|ience^ 
in Management Science, but it is a different type of program, wiAh 
greater research and technical emphasis, and it will be. discussed in 
the succeeding section. Other schools are contemplating MBA programs, 
although they have not yet made formal proposals. 

Full-time enrolment in MBA programs has grown 50 percent in. the 
past five years, and the present plans of the schools project a more 
than 50 percent growth in the next five years. 'Phis continued growth 
raises questions^? oncerning the demand for graduates from MBA programs, 
the supply of qualified students, and, the .quality of the -programs with 
increasing size.' 
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The assessment of the demand for graduates from MBA programs is 
very difficult, if not impossible. MBAs go into a wide variety of 
positions upon graduation in both the public and private sectors of 
the econofay. There are, cherefore, no W the 
market for such 'graduates. As. a r^esult. it is impossible tq measure, 
with any degree of accuracy, the si2;e of^the market.* Present demand 
can be Shown\to be high by the placement of current recipient's of the ... 
MBA in good positions. Most graduates receive ^ludtiple offers and 
placement of f icers reportvthat many employers do not- get as many 
graduates as they wbuld like. Another indication of the jnarket lies ^ 
in a compariison of the educatioti of managers inXlanada and in^t^e United 
States. The lower level of educatiori pf Canadian managers an<i the lower 
percentage of MBAs graduated by Canadian universities indicate that 
furftier expansion of MBA programs is justified!, in:* terms of demand. The 
extent of the lag in Enrolment in cpmparlson to* enrolment in the Unit^ed • 
States may be appreciated from this commentvfrom the ECONOMIC COUNCJL 
OF CANADA - 

"At the first degree level, ITnite* States universities have 
recently been graduating four times the number of bixsiness ^ 
administration and commerce students produced in Canada per - 
thousand of population. For all distiplines, the number of ^ 
first degrees being produced is proportionately about one and 
a half times that in Canada. It 'has been estimated th^t at the 
gt'aduate level fpr the Master of Business Administration degree, 
the ratil? has been seveftj'to one over recent years. Moreover 
there have been only two doctorates granted from a Canadian 
iriiversity in business administration up to the fall of 196^, 
com|)ared' with a flow in the United States of more than 350 
doctforal degrees per year over recent years". ( Fiftt^ Annual 
Review, 1968, page 43) . J • 

We bplieve that, subject, to quality considerations of programs and 
applicants, the size of full-time MBA programs can best be determined.: 
by the demand for such programs by students and by the demand for the 
graduatesi This will mean that over expansion conld occur, but it ^hould 
adjust it$elJ^ within a couple 'of years. Temporary fluctuations .in / 
demand are^ bound to occur through changes in the economic climate, and. 
should not be th^ occasion for rapi^ adjustments, in capacity -either 
upward or downward. ^ 

The major limitation on the size and growth of the MBA programs haS 
been and, w:f.ll continue in the^ltear future to be the number oi qualified 
applicants I for the programs. No program has reached ^its planned maximum 
size, although Western only proposes to grow about 10 percent.. Queen's- 
. and York may also soon reach the point where they ^ill have to be mo^re 
selective. Up tbfthis time, however, each school has applied the minimiyn ..^ 
scholarship standards set down by tHe university for all graduate programs 
iaodified by! the Scores on the Admission Tfest for .Graduate Studies In ^ 
Business, and redognizing significant management experience.. PersoriS4. 
qualities, yhichjare important factors in a successful management <, 
career, have not 'been assessed in any systematic way as is for exafeple, 
the practice in miedical schools. 
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We found signif ickrit differences in the' students at the schools we 
visited, but we could not dete^rmine whether this resulted from the - 
small sample to whom we spoke ^or to differenoes in the nature of the 
student body. It is' likely that dif f erencfeKd<n programs will attract 
different types of students, and this is of dourse desirable- The 
important factor is that the students Should ihave the. intellectual 
cat^ability to pursue a rigprous program in mak>agement. New programs 
ha^e a tendency tol^mit marginal students in order %p get started, 
and we can assujne tl\at some of the management programs have been 
g\ii|ltV of this.' At the present time, however, the overall quality 
of rhe students is a^' high as for other graduate programs', and it \ 
appears to be improving at most, schools. 

The projected i^ate of gi:owth as shown in Table II page A50 is unlikely 
to outstrip fhe sup^^ of satisfactory, applicants, except perhaps Windsor,, 
Where the projected growth rate ^ay be too r^pid for the available supply 
of highly qualified students. 



The background of students entering the MBA programs is very 
diverse. On the average, in the seven programs,. 28 percent come from 
business administration or* commerce, 40 percent from engineering and 
science^lS percent from social science, 9 percent from humanities, and 
5 percent from, other undergraduate programs. There is not a wide 
difference among the schools, but York has the highest percentage from 
business and commerce. Queen's the largest percentage from engineering 
and science (more than 50%), Western the largest percentage from the 

social sciences, and Ottawa the largBst percentage from the humanities. 

/ ' ..... 

As entrance into some MBA programs becomes -more restricted, potential 
students will find it difficult to know what to do about applying for 
admission. Consideration should be given to a system of cQordinat^.on among 
the schools toJfl|^ce the number of dfepXicate applications in MBA programs, 
perhaps by utiflSng a common application form. The students could designate 
their order of preference for different programs, and eaj:h school would 
be free to accept or reject individual candidatea. "Bucli a system would 
also serve as an indication of the number of qualifieH candidates who are 
not admitted, and permit the channelling of qualified candidates to programs 
where openings are available. We were told that because many students. % 
make multiple applications most ..schools' have an ample supply of well 
qualified applicants but often end up with vacant places. The collection 
of a non-returnable deposit on acceptance might help to reduce last ^. 
minute switches. 

The basic structure of the curriculum «in each of the programs is 
similar. No spjecific prerequisite course requirements are imposed on 
students for entrance. The first year of the program consists almost 
entirely of required courses in basic disciplines of accounting, ecqnomics* 
^quantitative analysis, and behavioural science and functional courses 
in finance, marketing, and'Uperations management. Minor deviations 
occur in individual programs but they are, j:n general remarkably similar. 
Students ^ho have had sufficient work in any of these areas in their 
earlier education may be excused from these courses, so it is sometimes, 
possible for a student to cbmple4;e the MBA in one year. This pattern is ^ 
similar to the maj^^ity of schools in the United States^ but it differs _ 
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froiii such schools as Harvard Business ScHopl ind Stanford*, Where all 
students are required to spend a full two years In the program. ' Western 
Is close to the Harvard pattern with over 95% of the students doing the 
fuil two years. The second year of the programs is primarily elective, 
with a policy course and perhaps one other course required. There is 
little, restriction on the programs of individual students, so they tnay 
specialize or take a general program as suits their objectives. 
Although all of the programs are oriented toward business management, 
Ottawa and York offer options In public administration, and Yorlc Has 
an option in arts management and administration. In each of the 
schools, a student with other interests could use outside courses to . . 
develop a program lor management in. relati)(5h to non -business organizations. 
' ■ ' ... ' ' .. ■' ' 

The only major distinction in the. strudture of the pt.ograms is at 
Ottawa where mtfst coMrses are given in both French atidr^^glish. This 
bilingual characteristic m^kes it' unique among the MBA programs in the 
province. Other ^differences among the schools stem from differences in 
faculty, facilities, and. teaching methbdolog,y . Although'' the basic 
structures of the programs' are the same, the edt^catiori that a student 
receives *"ian be quite different . ^ These differences cap be almost as 
great within school as between schools, particularly with respect tQ . . • . 
emphasis ^on tl\eory versusxempiricai work, and oti techniques versus 
eipphasls on a way of ^thinking about management activities. 

We were impressed with the extent to which students had made rational 
choices amdng .sbhools*^, choosing a lparticular school because^ fize of 
classes, close faculty-student reiat ions, excellence of fat:ulty in ja 
particular area,- method of instruction, etc. .If each school develops 
its distinctive^ Characteristics and makes these kn©wn.to prospective 
student^s, a -good laatching of student. needs and school programs shotfld 
be possible. Thfe major limitation to this development is th^ strong 
regional orientation of most students. Where students have a criterion 
of selecting the closest MBA program^. t_he schools are put under pressure 
to satisfy all type^* of needs rather' th^ develop their own distinctive 
characteristics; This seemed to be less^aTa factofr at Queen's, Toronto 
and Western, which draw students from a widfer geographic area* than the 
other schgols. \ / 

The geogxaphic^^rocation^of schools is also anN^portant factor 
with respect t^^^rt-timd MBA programs. The.^total nWber of' students 
in part-time MBA pt^xgrams is about equal to tnfenumberXln full-time 
prqgrams, but^^the distr^fcbutijDn is.^very different. Quee^^ and Western 
\have np part-<lme progr^is>^whereas McMaster, Ottkwa and Y^k have j 
pfogram^^hat ar\much larget^L^ terms of number ofXstudjBnas than are! 
thel^. fiiXl-^i^e p^^rams. The schonpls project only aSl^ percent increase 
l^xarb^time enrolment in the\next flvA years, as the bab^logVf .unfi|Lleci 
dem^^s^et^ij^aken Qar\of. The popular ity^^of- MBA programs are^i^lativfely 
new, so^ere^-are many people Working in managerial positions, wkq^want 
• to obtain all MBAV but whc^canno^, afford to' leaye^^their work f or ^ ^^ear 
dr longer to "^^mplete-^a fuCl-time program. Demand ^xom these 
ople has encour^ed tfies^qtiools £o offer programs in^the l^te* 



afternoons or evei^ggs, -and many of the MBA programs have started in 
this way. ^uch programs must be offered close to the working locations 
of- the Tpaaa^efs, so continuing pressures can be expected to provide such 
programs throughout the province. It is such pressure that has led 
-~Wilr§^^4xLJUurier. tp projpose offering an -MBA program, and it is likely that 
similar pr^ssure's^ will be felt in. other p^rts of the province., - 

The structure of the part-trime-programs' iq \he same as that of the 
full-time programs, and admission. i?^quireraents are the same J^but . t^iere 
are important differences and the .resulting educational ejcperience 4s 
not the same. The courses in the part-time programs usually meet at 
night for three hours once a. week.' This is not the sam^ as two meetings 
of one and a half hours, which is,.typical in the courses offered during 
the day.- Night school students have less access td library and computer ^ 
facilities and less informal interaction wdth faculty and other students. 
On the other hand, .many faculty members say they prefer to teach at 
night because the students, fiave more e^^perience. Day students we^ 
talked to said they liked to attend .night classes because th^ discussions 
>were more interesting. This mixing of. full-time and part-time students 
an the same classes can be beneficial to bfith groups, although it 
raises .interesting. prol^Iems. One /group qf^ull-time students said they . 
were at' a, disadvantage because ofher students had secretaries to type 
their papers, collect data, etc. and they also had better access to 
practicarl problems on which, to do a paper.- Overall, it appears that the 
part-time ^programs* are of c6m|)arable quality to the full-^time programs, 
and they are beneficial in exposing faculty to students with m<)re \ 
managerial experience. Such programs may divert faculty attention from 
research, particularly -when taught as an^ overload .for extra compensation. . 
We believe that the part-time programs should be considered >a part of ^ 
the regular program o^ the school, and teaching assigninents should be 
made for all programs in the same manner; 

* It would be' highly desirable to have some mature students J±th 
management experience in the full-time programs. As the part-time 
programs develop, they are likely to 'attract the experienced people who 
want an ^^BA^ This is unfortunate, in its effect on the full-time programs, 
that are- likely to lose something thereby. However, overall it is good, 
as '±t leads* to greater flexibility in programs;, giving harrassed seekers 
after the-light more scope in planning postgraduate studies. 

As mature students with practical experience are the best type for 
MBA programs, and they normally are required to maJce the. greatest 
financial sacrifices to obtain degrees, in allot ii^g^tudent aid, we ' 
recommend such students be given priority ov«r newly minted bachelor 
level graduates. , ' 

An MBA is a broad" program which cuts across many disciplines, and - 
therefore to be successful, it requires a substantial faculty and a wi4e 
i^ange of courses. We believe'^^'that the. min'imum size of a program is about 



160 student^. , SmalUr programs must be more specialized, or rest upon 
undergraduate courses which oan defeat the ^purpose of the MBA. 
Growing programs can overcome the problem .by odmbining full-time and 
part-time students in advanced classes to increase the overall size 
of the student body. This is currently being* done. at some of the 
schools to the benefit of all concerned. ' Each, of the schools, with 
the exception of Ottawa, project full-time growth to at least 200 
students, so their Wpend)^nce on the part-time program will disappear. ^ ^ 
^ We feei' that OttaJia\should work with Carleton in planning a larger 
program for the fuEuVe than is presently projected. The prq?cimity of^ ' 
these txj'o . schools mkkes cooperation relatively easy, and the result 
. should be a better program for the students.. * " 

In addition to the seven schools discussed above, Wilfrid Laurier., 
has proposed the intlroduction of an MBA program on a part-time bagis, 
limited to th'irty students at the star't, and rising to sixty in .td1;al 
in the next- few years. To make a program of this Size viable, they ^ 
propose a unique approach that involves considerable individual 
research and reading, befng in this Way moreVlike a (conventional master 
program. It has been indicated above that the exii^ting MBA programs 
'are of similar structure and the degree has c\)me to suggest^a ^ 
conventional coutse pattern. We believe that it. would b^ undesirable 
^ for any school to gtant an MBA degrvee^|or completion of a program 
with a substantially different structure. 

On the subject of desirable standardization, we woul'd further 
recommend that,, as the master* s program in Ottawa is in the converftional 
MBA 'pattern, consideration should be given to granting the MBA at that 
university instead of the MMpc. ' * * 

As Indicated above, \jb- h^vfe doubts about the rate of expansion 
proposed by Windsor, but otherwise we find the quality of the existing 
. programs - good ^ and proposed r^tes of grdwth sensible. \ 

The range of knowledge and skills that |he ideal, m^na^er should 
possess is vast. It is so ^great that it cannot possi:bly be encompassed 
in* a'' nc^rmal education ^en when supplemented by a b^o-year MBA program 
or by a longer DBA course. Consequently all management programs 
^.represent merely the current fashion in selecting from the store-house 
of available and probably useful knowledge. Obviously the selection of 
material sKould be based partly on the results of reports from graduates 
on what has proven most useful to them and on the gaps that J:hey found ^ 
/in their knowledge, and partly on serious efforts to foresee* future 
needs, which will certainly change as mianagement evolves. 

i , 

It is perhaps surprising that the curricula in Management courses 
v^uk»e so similar and that they nowraXl consist 0^ a varying mix of the 
seven areas listed in the Consultants' terms, of reference. We feel 
-that great^er diversity, carefully sfelected wc|uld be beneficial. In ^ 
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fact some once fashionable areas of knowledge that have almost 
disappeared from curricula might well be .considered for re-inclusion, ^ 
Examples are- 

Production Management - This includes a wide raAge of techniques 

for increasing productivity including time ^ 
and motion study, work methods, shop and 
office layout etc. 



Logistiqs - including tr^ansportation. 



Management of risk - ^ including insurance • • | 

Western is an exception. It has an area group in operations 
managepent which includes subjects of thi$ kind.. 



Specialists are available in each of these fields, biit the manager 
must know that help is available and when to call for it. 

• Other universities in Ontario will undoubtedly be urged t^offer 
graduate prograras in management - particularly the MBA. For example, 
both Laurentian and Lakehead Universities already offer diploma courses 
in business administration. We are informed that Laurentian University 
is already under pressure to offer ak MBA. The existing f iv^-year 
plan for Laurent iaryfloes not include an MBA program. We were 

Fanned that a nSw five-year plan including the MBA might be admitted 
Ln the relatively near future. Because an MBA program is multi- 
disciplinary in nature and* therefore r^quifes an exceptionally^ varied 
staff, it is difficulX to start a quality MBA program on a sjiiall scale. 

We recommend that, when the need for an MBA program demonstrated 
at, for example, Laurentian, the need should be met initially by a 
satellite operation managed by one of the existing schc^Ols in cooperation 
with the local university and preferably with the activfe support! of local 
industry. The original plan should provide for the gradual g^rowth of 
local staff and resources as the need arises leading finally to a\new 
MBA program independent- of the original spdnsoxs/^ 

C OTHER MASTER ' S PROGRAMS : The MBA is nc^ an accepted degree forN 
business administration; and programs h^ve a unif ormlty/and^quality: 
whieh is recognized in and outside the academic community . Management 
programs in non-business -fields are more diverse, smaller in size, and\ 
have not. been as widely recognized. The result is' that any discussion 
of these programs must treat each one /individually . Three separate 
/kinds of programs hlave emerged; however, so the discussion can be 
focussed to some extent by looking at these three^ different approaches. 

The first to be^. discussed is one which seems to be growing in 
popularity, -and is Based on ^^he idea that management, as a general area 
o£ study, ""can be applied to any type of organizatlpn. Under this 
approach'a school has a basic MBA program with "^an opportunity to 
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specialize in other areas such as public administration, arts 
administration or health administration, . Appropriate courses in other 
faculties are recommended for students in these special areas* This 
is the approach that is usually followed ♦in programs that emerge from: 
the faculty of management. In effect, it amounts' to developing optional ^ 
streams within the MBA. Examples include publJ^^ administration and 
arts administration at York, public administration at Ottawa, and the 
proposed health administration prpgram at McMaster. Each of these 
programs^is relatively new an4 smallj but this approach makes it 
possible to launch such ^programs with a minimum of new resources, with 
the realization that they can grow as demand manifests itself ^ We . 
find this approach most appealing from the standpoint of the development 
of a rat^ional program for management education an^i we believe that the 
programf^ existing and proposed should be- encouraged. Other schools might 
be encouraged to .move ,in this direction although they should- not do so 
until their management^ progr^s are well established. .-In some of the 
univerisities «tiructur9.1 organizational problems make it difficult, if 
not impossible, to inaugurate; such »prograrpi$ at this time. More will be 
said about this later. — 

The second , approach' to non--business management, programs is to ^ 
formulate joint programs sometimes resulting iii joint degrees. TJhe 
only example of this, which was brought to our attention in the schdols 
we visited ,> was. the joint MBA/LLB degree program at York. A program of 
this type could be developed, in conjunction with library faculties, 
schools^of social work, and other professional schools dff erring master 
degree programs. Administrative problems associated with such programis 
,will urpbably restrict the number and size, but they should be an 
effective approach \where there is a nejed fox? both a professional degree 
in the fe^h yllcal arga^jand for a badkground/iri management.- .For examp^le, • 
a degi^Hmtlibrary sc^ is a 'requisite foiis^ a .successful career in 
l±hvm^^K^^ but Increasingly the job of a librarian involves 
tnanag^^Hpl a high level. In tjhe past the education of most librarians 
negleSra^raining In management , but this is clearly not desitable for 
the future.^ On the* other hand the* small size of libr^^ry school 
faculties preclude development of sufficient management expertise 
internally. " * ■■ . *, , 

At "McMaster, the Faculty of Health Sciences and the Faculty df ' 
Business propose two joint: programs; one of which will Ipad to an MBA 
- (Health Services) and the other to a Master of Health Services 
Administration (MHSA). These programs are well-- thought out, and there 
is a need for^such trs^^iiiMig. The ^limbers proposed are. not large^ We 
recommend t|iey be apprbve'c 





The third gro'iip of noi;i-^u5lness management* programs are those that 
have appeared on some campusesy by a sort of laissez-^f aire approach./" " 
Degrees are , introduced -iiL an ad hoc njanner; an approach whldh must 
lead to duplicatipn of courses and a, waste of resources ofi each campus. 
This usually happens when ardeciaion is made tb include some management 
courses ia an existing program, this may remain highly restricted in ' 
scope or tt^^y gradually^ expand into a full managemktlt prdgram. ' In 
some universities^ there are also, ptograms which* seem^. to fall in this 
category but which are in fact*specialized programs pf a non-manager^l 
na^^e. The area^of pablic administratibn is a good example i, 
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these programs often emerge from political^ i^cience faculties, 
either as a special area within the* existing program or as a special 
semi- independent school. "^Tttere iSeems to h<e a tendency in the existing 
programs originating in t-his way to dfe-emphasize management and to 
conoeiitrate on' the formulation of public policy. They then- become 
specialized" programs which fall outside the scape of management as it «» ' 
is envisaged in this repo^. This is our 'evaluation^ of the program of 
the School of Public Administration at Queen's. Car leton prof esses to 
have a program that is a balajice between policy and administration but 
so far they have leaned more toward a policy orientatiotT. The program 
at Toronto appears to be an academic program with little management^ ^ 
content.' The proposed progrjam in public administration at Western, 
aimed at municipal administrators fillsi a gap in present offering' y 
although we feel it is unfortunate that this .^rogr^ has been dwelOpea 
without close cooperation with the School of jjusiness AdmiriistTaMon 
which, we believe, could make a signi^i^:dnt co^itr ibut ion to ik» ^ 

' ' . ■ y 

The diploma program in Hospital Administration at the University of, 
Toronto grew up'' within the School of Hygiene with little contact ^jy^tti 
other management programs in the University, ^ge^ienfeiy-'irhere^ha^ b'een\ 
active cooperation with the Faculty of Mpjia:gement Studies and it seems * 
likely that this will evolve into an ^tftective joint program - possibly 
leading .to a master's degree. 

In addition to the programs mentioned above, there are a few which 
are unique and have developed in relation to the par<ticular circumstances 
at individual universities. An example of such a program is the. Master • 
of Applied Science in Management Science at Waterloo. This program is 
based in the FaculW of Engineering and enrolls only students with 
substantia^, mathema^cal training* It is not a general management prograjn, 
but rather a specialized graduate education in management science. 
Graduates of this pj^gram are most likely to go into staff positions, if 
they do not go on fx>r a PhD. At Ottawa, students taking i^he Master in 
Management Science with an operations research option, take a somewhat 
similar program, and all the MBA programs provide for similar options in." 
operations research, quantitative methods, or a similar area. However, 
none of these programs require the depth of mathematical background, for 
all students, that is required at Waterloo, and they require a correspond- 
ingly broader training in management outside thes<t areas of specialization. 
'The Waterloo program is a small specialised high quality offering, and we 
see neither reason to recommend changing it, nor a need for additional 
programs of this type in the province. 

Guelph with its strong, tradition iif agriculture has two small unique 
programs related to management. The School of Agricultural Economics- 
and Extension Educatitfn offers areas of emphasis for the Master of Science 
in management and related fields - such as farm management , agricultural 

finance, agricultural marketine. and aericultural )^ufljnpff». The latter 
could evolve into a management program, but at present there is little 
indication this will happen, and few courses are offered. Thejlaster of 
Science is now a specialized degree, although each student is relatively 
free to develop his own program. There aria widely divergent views as to 
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what constitutes agricultural business or "agribusiness". To many 
people such terms would include farm implements, chemicals j» steel, 
food, etc. 'making them almost synpnomous with business as a whole. 
From this point of vf^w there is likely to be pressure tp expand 
this program into a general ijpnagement program. ^ Similar pressures 
may come from other programs on the campus such as in consumer 
studies and hotel and \ood administration. We feel that these 
pressures should be resisted at >this time, and that resoui5<^es Should 
be concentrated on the femall unique programs now offered. Plans 
for-a broader management program should be 'made on-a campuswide 
basis, and should not be approved by the pi^ovince until nearby 
programs are approacihing an enrolment of 200 students each. In the o 
meantime cooperation with these other universities should be 
encouraged. , 

j^^^ graduate program in consumer studies at. Guelph was brought 
\^ir€hiu OtiE. terms of reference^ but it is a specialized program 
devoted/lfovthe st^dy of consumption and markets rather than the 
managerial aspects of marketing. There are similarities In that the 
study of marketing and particularly of marketing research, are found 
in both types of programs, but the point of view and the breadth of ' 
the programs is quite different. The program in consumer studiies is 
a small specialized offering well suited to the traditions of Gufelph, 
and we recommend that it be maintained; but we see no need for 
additional programs of this type in the province. , 

In summary we believe that the optimal development- of master's 
programs in the province will involve broad, large general management 
programs with speclali^^ation developed through cooperation with other 
professional programs in the university or on nearby campuses. There 
will still be room for .small specialized programs which are uniqueljr 
suited to. particular campuses. These programs will not focus on 
management, but on spetialized subject-matter such as the prograhis 
mentioned above in management science and consumer studies. In general 
we do not recommend specialized programs concentratitig, on management 
for a' special type of business. Many programs in the' .United Stated 
went in this direction, and they tended to hecome descl^iptive and 
narrow with a lack of intellectual content. Most pf tbes^ programs have 
disappeared in recent years. The emphasis today is! on trailing managers 

^so that they can>plan a career which might ..take them liito a.\(ariety of - 
organizations in ej.ther* the private or the public sector . An attempt 
t^ jdevelop narro\?Ty trained managers for* special industries would be 
a step in the wrong, direction* This does not imply that broad 
management training cannot be combined with professional expertise in 
a specific technology. Indeed this may be the ideal traijning for the v 

•majority^f potential managers* The prof essional expertise may be in 
a technology such as chemistry, a professional area such as tiiedi6d.ne 
or librarianship, a business related area such as banking air accounting, 
or a public sedtor area. ^ - ' 

D DOCTORAL PROGRAMS : The task of the consultants would have been 
very simple if the basic question put to them had been - "Is it 
desirable to ^stablis^ doctoral programs in management at Ontario 
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uaiversities?** Of course it 'is desirable. Mar^gement education is* of 
vital importance today in jCanada; and hayj^tj^ good doctoral programs 
would help to attract tlie best teachers a^d/the^best students. At 
several schools, as we have seen, respectaWe master's programs are 
rapidly developing, and it i6 logical expect the people devoted to 
building up such programs to aspire to teaching at th^ highest degree 
level. 

^ ' Unfortunately we do not face such, a simple question.. In higher • v 
education today we are inevitably up agains-t^ the fundamental necessity 
of allocating scarce resources as intelligently as possible, in view 
of the insatiable"^demands. for teaching in all disciplines and at all * 
levels; not to mention all the 'Other demands a modem welfare state 
faces for social services of all sorts. The real question facing us 
is the more difficult one of -whether, at this time, the importance of . 
doctoral programs in management justifies the great expenditure of 
time and energy that will be required to establish good programs. . 
(Presumably no one is interested in establishing anything, but good ones) . 

It is not poS'Sible to answer this kind of question as categorically 
or definitively as the simple question -pf whether these programs are- 
desirable, but we, based on the examination we have been able to make, 
conclude that it is important to press ahead now with docto.ral programs in 
management at some of the Ontario universities. We believe, that what 
has been accomplished on some camp:uses, in developing management 
education in recent years supports the idea that'-tfhey should be 
encouraged to move to the doctoral level, with a view to rounding out 
and completing coverage of all aspects of such educ^JiJ.on. 

In making thisOfcasic recommendation, we would like to emphasize , 
that the doc'toral programs ^ust be undertaken soberly and advisedly. 
The exciting prospect of^ teaching the best students, at the iiighest 
level, must not blind anyone to the magnitude and difficulties of the 
undertaking, nor to the serious danger that teaching resour6es ma^y be 
diverted from presently solid mas.ter's programs, where the maintenance 
of acad^ic excellegace ^is equally important . 

With these premonitory warnings^ fully in mind the consultants agree 
that there is an urgent need' to increase th« outpnt of well qualified 
doctors in business administration and management «>from Ontafio 
universities. There is a strong demand for graduates for teaching in 
all of the existing MBA and ofcher graduate programs, not only in. Ontario 
but in .other Canadian universities. At present this demand is being 
filled mainly by Canadian graduated who go ' to United States universities, 
for doctoral training. The United States universities have been extremely 
generous in supplying their high quality graduate^education to these 
Canadian candidates . The candidates have pajLd nothing like the cost 
of their education, and in many cases ha^e been assisted by ffellowships 
or olher forms of student aid. It is o^/ious^hat this situation should 
not b4:iiilowed to continue ^nd tha^ Ontario universities should begin to 
turn out a fair share of doctoral graduates in management . 

The consultants wish to emphasize that t]^y do not advocate cutting 
off graduate training for Canadians in other countries and especially 
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in the United States: Nor do they a:dvocate a policy of hiring' only 
Canadians. What, should be aimed a^t is a situation in which Ontario 
universities produce thetj: f^ir share of doctoral graduates, 
these Vill find employment in Canadian universities^^others 
government and industry and still others will no doubt go, abi 
particular-ly' to the United States. It is to be hoped that -tliisr emigration 
will be matched by an immigration of well qualified scholarsj frpm ,othet 
countries. 

It is difficult to estimate the demand for doctoral graduates in 
these fields. The consultants „were given many estimates ofJthe future 
demand, from 'universities in Canada. These ranged from 35 tb 100 a year 
for' the next five years.' In addition, we were frequently told that ' 
there was an increasing denvand. for graduates^ wlX;h;these qua[lif ications 
in governments both federal and provincial, and in large companies. - 
The^schools included in this study alone' plan to add about (35' new faculty 
members per year in the next ^f ive years. If all of the proposed doctoral 
programs are appro3Z£uL and they all grow at^ the rate that iS; presently^ 
projected,-rit would^eT^CiL9^ before the annual output of doctorates 
reached . 35, It is evident that in any ca$e these schools will have to . 
continue to rely heavily upon doctorates from non-Canadian schools; 
primarily in the United StatesI . There is a possible long-tdrm problem 
that should be mentioned, although too many uncertainties are involved 
to make it an important issu^ at\his time* / Just about the time 
the proposed doctoral programs reach their steady state^ and a 
substantial flpw of doctorates is produced annually, the growth in 
management faculties is expected to level off and the deiaand for 
doctorates in university teaching posts is likely to decline substantially. 
However, if the schools are sensitive to the changing needs of the \ / 
community and adapt the doctoral programs , to 'meet the demands of Industry . 
and government it is unlikely that there will bel an over supply of ^ . 
graduates. ■ [. ' 

In a situation of this kind there are three principal elements;" * 
the demand for graduates.,"^ the availability of well qualified candidates 
and the graduate schools capable of teaching such candidates satisfact- ^ 
orily. As:discussed above, the consultants have concluded- that the 
demand for doctoral graduates will be substantial for some years and, 
a^ indicated below, the 'output will probably fall well below the 
demand for a good many years becausfe of a lack of both qualified 
candidates and of ^establisl^ed high-class graduate programs. 



The consultants were not presented with any solid information on 
the ava.ilability of well qualified doctoral candidates. The major . 
schools^^anticipate no difficulty in filling their planned enrolments 
by recruiting. from their own MBA programs. However, all agreed that 
this was not a good long tern solution to the problem and that t^jey ■ 
would far prefer to get people who had. taketi theif'^Comm or IdBA at 
some other university. \ . , • 
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The/availabiltty of good candidates for' Canadian universities is 
adversely influenced by two fact-prs.^ First, the limited financial 
support that is available^ for doctoral students in Ontario universities 
and, second, the existence of vacancies with relatively good ^financial 
support. at first class United States business schools. - As far as the 
supply of doctoral candidates goes the Ontario 'universities are in a 
familiar vicious circle.. They cannot become well known and popular 
until they have'first-class students; and they cannot ^xpect first- 
class students until they are *suf f iciently well known and popular to 
compete effectively with the many well established and first-class 
United States schools 

It is imperative that means be found to attract top quality 
candidates to the dpctoral programs if th^y are to justify their 
existence. , There must first be a.dequate financial support for these 
candidates. ■ Whether supplied by the government, private industry or ' , 
a combination of sources the amounts should be large enough so the 
candidates can pursue their educational objectives without spending - 
a major paft of their energies in supporting themselves and their 
families. Western was the only' university that said they were 
achieving this level of support. On the other hand, the schools should 
not. spend money extravagantly .competing amongst themselves for top j " 
quality candidates. Ideally fellowships should be awarded to the bes/ 
candidates 'who should "be\free to choose the doctoral program which best 
meets their educational objectives. . \_ ' ' 

a 

Additional sums must also be made/available to the schools to 
.finance strong programs'. Expedience in teaching^ and research, which go 
with a doctoral program, are an important element in the student '^s ^ 
development, but they should be designed and undertaken as a part of 
his education, and not primar;Lly as a means of fifiancial support.^ In 
^any doctoral program© candidates are in effect a^sourceof cheap labour 
"'for' large research projects and for manning large undergraduate" 
enrolments. This, is wrong as i^ delays completion of degree 
requirements, almost inevitably \o^ the candidate's detriment. 

Fellowships are not the only means>-of attracting candidates to 
dot toral programs. Ways need to be found to make the opportunities 
for academic careers mbre visible to possible doctoral candidates. The 
consultants were impressed with a program at Queen's. People with 
management training and experience are offered short teaching contracts 
of tjwo or three years. If they are successful as teachers and enjoy 
the academic atmosphere, they ar6 encouraged to enter a doctoral program 
with some assurance that they wi-11 be offered apposition on faculty 
•if they qualify successfully. ^.^^ 

♦Serious effofts should be made to recruit some students wi^th 
significant management exp^ience in business, industry of government.. 
Siich students usually do well and also make an important contribution 
tO;, the education of the -faculty and other students. 



The consultants concluded that no single university in Ontario 
can be regarded as now having all the qualifications necessary to 
operate a really first-class, strp/ig and effective doctoral program, 
in management. The details of 'the state of preparedness of each 
school are seCv(fprth in the brief appraisal of each school given below. 
For -the reasons that have been outlined, it will not be easy for any 
one school or for the schools collectively, / to attain quickly ttie 
• stature required by a first-class graduate /school. However, the 
importance of developing high-class doctoral programs in Ontario is so 
great that special meanjs should be accepted for a few'years in order 
to get the graduate programs up to strength «/ithin a reasonable time. 

The measures that should be considered include 

(1) . favourable budget allocations within each university to permit 

the hiring c^La sufficient number off. well qualified teachers, 

(2) a special pi^r am of student a44 aimed at making Canadian 
opportunities attractive to a proportion of the best available 
Canadian students,' and ' 

(3) the format-ion- of a /:entral coordinating committee through^hich 
the emerging' doctoral programs in the schools of .management could 

. be coordinated for mutual support during this formative "period . 

T.here are enormous benefits to be derived from cooperation between 
universities/in all aspects of their doctoral programs. This is | 
particularly' so in the atmosphere of rapid development that is so j 
evident in management education in Canada today. Uith so many 
programs being proposed^simultanlously, proper planning requires, either 

(a) a drastic cut-back of courses to a few selected universities, or 

(b) an insistence on genuine cooperation to assure that the resources 
of thp universities, interested in this field, will be mobilized as ^ 
fully as. possible. - # 

The first of these alternatives - an arbitrary restriction of 
programs involving such decisions as, say, that University X may set 
. up a doctoral programme, but University Y may not - is probably wholly 
-^impractical however atifractive it may be financially. On the basis of 
'an examination of the. depth we were able to make, we could find nb 
convincing grounds for arbitrary recommendations of this sort. 

We conclude that an, insistence on effective Cooperation is the 
only feasible course to recdmntend. Everyone will cheerfully concede 
that this is a very sensible suggestion. If it i^ to work effectively, 
and we believe that it can, the idea must be taken up with positive 
, enthusiasm rather' than passive aquiescence,.. , 

At one university, it was suggested to us that such cooperative 
^.artangements were up to the presidents , deans and such senior officers 
^ to work out, rather than for individyaT faculty members to worry about. 
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But. this is all wrong. The drafting of plans for cooperation, and the 
issuing of high-minded joint proclamations of intentions to cooperate, • 
are by far the easiest part of the task. Financial and administrative 
details do require some working out; but these haVe often been solved 
fn a relatively* simple and satisfactory manner . ^- 

The real problem is at the grass-roots, to promote the full use 
of the facilities of other universities. This can only be accomplished'^ 
with .the enthusiastic support of taculty members. And this must be . 
forthcoming in spite of the many obvious attractions to running and ^ 
controlling courses, seminars, etc. yourself - as against encouraging 
your students to take them elsewhere. It should be understood, however , 
. that making cooperation work at the faculty level is in effect, the^ 
price of Retting support for the doctoral programs which a number of 
universities are so keen to develop . 

The consultants do not advocate cooperative degree programs 
opfBtated iointly by several universities. They feel that each university 
giving a doctoral degree should have its own program but that each 
program must be^strengthened by assistance^rom faculty in nearby schools. 
In the 'early years, individual schools may choose to operate doctoral 
programs only in specially selected, narrow fields. However-, the 
consultants feel that the final goal should be yery broad doctoral 
programs and that narrow specialization should be regarded only as an 
interim measilre. c^ 

• The consultants believe that a school giving a doctoral degree 
should have'' a broad program \^hich assures that the candidate has a 
good understan^ng of the broad area of management although he will 
write his dissertation in a specialized area. We recommend, therefore, 
that the doctorates be in management and not in a spiecial area such as 
accounting, finance, 4tc. Candidates should be encouraged to explore 
new area? and the interrelationships between fields and this is less 
likely to occur if the degtee is in a functional area. We do not 
recommend that a school beWp^oved to give a doctorate in one. field 
such as finance but not in other fields because the interrelationships 
ar.e too close to permit such arbitrary distinctions. If a school has 
an approved doctorate in management, it can festal?,lish requirements 
which will assure that a candidate's program can be adequately supervised 
within the faculty. Of co\^rse, ^vith cooperation among the schools the 
limitati(?ns of individual f^Qulties are no longer a major constraint 
on a candidate's program,. \J\ v | 

• ■ ' 

In the chart on the following table the fields of the existing and 
proposed doctoral programs ar6 set forth. Different names are uded 
and, of course, the proposed programs differ but for purposes of an 
overall view the classification along" the lines of the areas designated 
for this study is useful. If sepatajte approval is to be giyen fot 
each specialized doctorate, iti^an be seen that they are fairly w^ll 
distributed except for the oyerroncentration, in organization behajriour 
and qijantitative methods. These also happen to be the two . areas 
which the shortage of doctorates is the least acute. 
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There is a special problem with doctoral programs in manag-ement 
that make larger programs desirable than in the traditionaT academic 
disciplines. In such traditional disciplines there ^are substantial 
numbers of master's candidates, interested . in theoretical atid research 
oriented seminars. It is thus possible to offer a selection of these 
seminars for all graduate- students. MBA candidates, in a professional 
program, are primarily interested in professionally oriented courses, 
and not so interested in theoretical and research oriented seminars.-- . 
Doctoral candidates coming out of undergraduate or professional 
graduate programs need such seminars. At least a one year- semina:^^ is 
needed in each field in which theSdoctarate is offered. A minimum 
size for an effective seminar is perhaps six students.. This means' 
that a doctoral program must attain a certain critical size before it 
can "be ef f ective. * Thus, for the present, the need t;o group students 
from adjacent universities in order to create lively? seminars becomes 
one of the principal benefits of cooperation. , ^ 

^ Another issue facing schools planning doctoral programs concerns 
the nature of the program. A PhD is supposed to be a research degree, 
although the major occupation of mo^t graduates is teaching. We 
believe that the integrity of the degree should ;be -maintained and any 
PhD programs in management should emphasize research although 
•preparation for teaching should not be neglected. 

We believe that in: addition to the PhD there is a need for. an 
outsba.nding professional doctoral progrkm in management in Ontario. 
In our opinion Western has the faculty orientation and other resources 
whicl\ make it best Able to mount such a venture. The strong professional"' 
orientation, excellent " liaison with the management community, and long 
hi'Btory of management education place Western in an ideal position to 
develop an excellent professional doctoral program, which would be the 
only one of its kind in Canada. No school should devote resources to 
two t;ype§ of doctoral programs, and we consequently recommend that 
Western concentrate its7attention on a professional doctorate and let 
other schools offer the niore traditional ]?hD. 

The obvious consequence of this, recommendation is_ that four 
^schools - McMaster j Queen's, Toronto, and York would be left with 
existii?g or proposed PhD programs in management. None of- the^e f our 
schools at present, or in the near future, will have adequate resources 
to offer a complete PhD program in management . Each, of thetn, however, 
has unique strengths which could be used to advantage. We recommend, 
therefore t^t^^each of them be permitted to proceed with their doctoral 
plans, but that arrang:ements be made to bring about . serious and effective 
cooperation between them. 

The short distances between McMaster, Toronto and York.,should make " 
a high degre4 of cooperation possible so that PhDs ^an be offered which 
would equal tihe'^best \programs now in existence. We recommend that each 
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school control its own admissions and grant ing'of degrees, but that ^ 
programs be integrated through seminars, joint examination and thesis 
qiraimittees. Seminars should be scheduled and publicized^o ,that 
candidates, at each institution may attend, ^and they should be. expected 
to attend the ' seminars relevant to^eir programs. .Examination 
committees 'should include one faculty member from each of the three 
institutions, plus faculty from );he candidate's own institution,.- 

The thesis committees 'should also include one faculty member from 
•an institution other than the university in which the candidate is 
registered. These procedural recommendations will not .by themselves 
assure optimal codperation.. . We trust that the good will of faculty 
members, and the self -interest of the candidates, will bring about the 
desired cooperation^• At- the outset, Toronto should t^e the lead in- 
establishing the cooperative arrangements since it is the most 
experienced in operating a PhD program in management . 

In tfie case of Queen's, the .cooperatioh must take a different form 
because of geographic considerations. .We fe^el that cooperation. with . 
the three schoolsfSis^ssed above should be as extensive as possible, 
but regular attendance at joint seminars may not be feasible. 
Fortunately, Queen's has an outstanding; economics department with a 
strong doctoral program. The School of Business has exceptionally 
close relations with this department. We recommend that, in 'the 
initial development of thdir doctoral program; Queen '-s should emphasize 
fields 'wllere the resourcesN^f the economics department can. be utilized 
effectively.^ 

If it is determined that^t is premlture to start a professional 
jdoctoraa program at this time, we recommend that Western continue its 
PhD pro'gram, but that active steVs be taken for it too^ to cooperate 
with the schools discussed above-,\even though we recognize that distance 
jy^ill make sucti cooperation more difficult. - " \ 

" . ■ \ ■ ' ■ , ^ ' 

We strongly urge that the schools collectively seeH a special fund 
from which to pay~the relatively smallKextra expenditures that will be 
incurred by this cooperation. We feel certain that cooperation will 
be much more active if travel and other 6p.sts do not have to come out 
of normal budgets. 

Such a fund might Veil be subscribed by \Lotal businesses." However, 
it would also be a sensible use of public funds, because it will add so 
much to faculty productivity. *. 

IJe conclude that th^ plans for doctoral programs^ presented by 
the five schools, are reasonable antf should be accepted with the 
important proviso that cooperation is close and effective during the 
formative years. . ' 

For at least several years the most serious problem will be to 
recruit enough good students. Good doctoral education requires a 
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critical. mass of students for seminars and other interactions, just as 
much 'as it needs good faculty. Inter -university cooperation must 
therefore involve the pooling of students as well as faculty. 

CONTINUING EDUCATION : In every profession there is a need for ^ 
continuing educdtion throughout one's prof essional. career . Management 
is no exception to this rule. Each school that undertakes a professional 
degree program )^s. an obligation to provide opportunities for special 
courses to ren^ and update earlier professional ^trainin*g, Such 
programs" can /e of great value to the schools, by providing feedback 
° f rom the pro/^ssion on the relevance of the material^ used by the 
school, by glyingti faculty a clos^r^elatibnship to ongoing problems, 
and by proviijng a loyal group of managers interested in the, educational 
programs o't the school. . , 

-V . A 

We^jjbn an.d Y<5rk have the most active programs of cooperation, 
Owing^t^^sto^ and location, as well as a resu-lt of serious effbrt in 
^establishing good contacts. ^ 

The high value of these programs shpul^a, hciweyer, not be p^mitted 
to obscure someMangers involved in them./ Most such programs develop 
outside revenue for the schools and this may^Iead to an excess 
investment of scarce resources in special programs to the detriment of 
degree -programs and research. The best solotion is tb place all 
programs within the! structure of the school, arid make assignments to 
the various programs based upon comparative advantage without selective 
compensation to individuals. This means that e|f:ra income received 
b_y the school fSr continuing education willVbe divided among all the * 
staff which tnay result in additions to income of 25% or more. Differen- 
tials in,, salaries within -the management faculty must be based upon the. ■ 
<>. total contribution to.th^ sch(bol including regular teaching, continuing 
educatio!Waj\d research. This point ' will be discussed in greater detail , 

in the next s^ection of this report. • • 

t 

Continuing education should -in general , be financed by the managers 
who benefit ftom it, dr their organizations. One exception to . this' 
principle applies to small businesses, where'-it^ may be des-irable for; ^, • 
the province to provide support to the schools for special^rograms. ^ 
There are programs of thisitype in operation now, but we haVB had no 
opportunity to assess their adequacy or the need for -more such programs. 

' . > .. . • • 

It is important for th^e integrity of the prof essional Megree 
^ro^rams in the' universities' that a clear separation be made between 
^ them ^^id special programsQ for special inter^ts.* The latter should not 
become (Jegrea programs, although there .is, frequently, a desire on the part 
of the participants to obtain -an MBA degree through attendance at a/^ 
series of special seminars' in management. ^ 

With the proliferation of continuing education programs, an^ the 
.number of^ different types of institutions trying to compete iji catering 



tb the demand, it is worth emphasizin^g the impoftance of concentrat ing', 
at our universities, 100% on' genuine rvftiiversity level ''work; leaving 
the basket weaving and bookkeeping ^Jfto others/ who can do it as well 
land .much more economicali^y . • ' \ ^ . 

F FACULTY ; The growth of the faculty in prograigs in^ management has 
Been rapid in recent years and this growth is expected to- continue-^ 
although at a decreasing rat^t There wei'e 337, faculty memiers &'s of 
December 31^^1972, .in the eleven schools included in this stud^ Vith 
290 of thesj^ 'in business programs. This compares t^a figure of 154 
faculty in ay business programs in tHe province in^967-68l. This- 
rapid growth has brought about a substantial change in the nature Of 
these facult'ji,^es. Over one-half^ of .the present faculty haaj^a/ been 'hired'' 
since 1969. Thiese new faculty members have less management experience" 
on th« average than ' those appointed. prior to 1969, >ut,a raqph larger. \> 
proportion have doctorates' Only aSout a third of the 'faculty 
^appointments since 1969 had more than three years; noti-aCa(j4ruic 
experience. About the same proportion had, over three years of academic 
experience at other institutions,. There: are substantial differences 
among the schobls but in every" school the jmore, recently appointed 
faculty have less non-acadei^iic experience than those hired prior to 
1969. Queen' s :4^d Tordpto have en4pha&ized academic experience irt 
recent years with over \f if ty perC^-^it of their recent appointments 
having over three years* of acad^pmic experience at^ other institutions* 
Ottawa, Western, Wilfrid Laurier and Windsor have placed greater 
empha«is on non-academic experience, with over 40? df their recent " * 
appointments Jt>avlng* oVer, three\ years such experience., The differences-, 
in "the ej^ucatipjfi and prior experience of the new facility members ds. 
cei;taih to a*f feCt the direction of development of the acadefaic programs 
This is already noticea'ble at son^ of these universities^ 

Th^ large nutnfoer of receiit appointments has led to a yoU'iig faculty 
in the field. The median age is abput 37 wdtjbi less- than 15% 'dver 50. 
70% of the' faculty have doctorates wtiich compares' with a figure of 33% 
for 1967-68 for Ontario reported by von Zur-Meuhlen. Although over 
.60% of the faculty with^.doctorates received their undergraduate degrees 
from Canadian universities,. over 75%' received their doctorates from 
universities in the United States. , The Vatterrr^f or. a majority pf the 
business faculty , ^particularly those hired- in recent years, ♦hag thus . 
jj^een to vreceive their undergraduate degrees frpm a Canadian university, 
and the.n^ to *go to the United States' for ^ doctBrate before returning 
fo. teach ^in' Canada. ^Although they may have had a brief employment in 
a n.c^nWcademic position', and taught part-^time whfle working fpiT thedr 
doctoi\^ t5.es the majority have had on arrival no significant rtOn^acaddhiic 
employment noi: teaching experienc^e. The result of this chatjg^ in. 
faculty composition has befen an increased emphasis upon resea^cji, an<3 - 
a dgsMre for new and expanded .^(^jor^ programs. I This trend i"s likely 
to continue, although other^-^ fact prs -may modify its magnitud^fe. *. * 

It wafegnpoii^ted out in a previous sect iorr l:hat although doctoral 
programs will increase in size and number, this expansion will be ' > 



1. Von Zur-Muehlen Op.Cit. p. 34 
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modest, and the aspirations of a ntimber of schools in' this direction 
may not be fulfilled. Alternative means of supporting the legitimate 
interest of faculty in research and theoretical Academic programs 
will need to be developed if the potential of the >.new more highly 
trained faculty is to be fully realized. The support of research is 
discussed in the next section. "If the Canadian academic year retnains 
unchanged, the long summer period should become^ a major factor in 
developing research programs, and faculty who canand'do produce 
significant research ^should be^encouraged to use the summers for this 
purpose. 

The increased attention to research in management is to be 
commended and encouraged but this should not obscure the fact "t^iat 
maqgcement programs are fundamentally professional in nature, anfl the 
fac^yty must maintaih*a close liaison with managers and their problems. 
The typical, student in MBA or other prof es'Sional management programs, 
is more interested in current managerial activities than he is in 
theoretical* developments* ' The academic ^programs must not lose'sight of 
their ultimAfe obj ective , through' satisfying the research interests of 
the faculty J This poses' a critical problem for each faculty member, 
and aI§o t/dx the administration of the schools and universities. , 

There is a tendency to give greater attention and rewards tCT 
academic achievements of faculty than to their professional' activities) 
This is natural on the campus as a whole, because it \^ primarily 
academic in or ientation, anjj the majority of administrators come from 
traditional academic disciplines. Indeed some academics doubt that 
professional p^rograms belong in a* university. However, clearl^v if a 
university is committed to running such courses, it is important that 
the criteria used in judging the professional programs \ahd th^^faculty 
therein, be consistent with the bbjecti^s of such programs. The 
resulting stresses between schoolg of .management and the rest qf the 
campus, and indeed within the schools thensfelTes, must be resolved* if 
the programs are to, survive and grow in qualyty and productivity. 

The answer is^'not to' expect each fdcu^y member to carry out all 
of the traditional 'academic activities or ynd^ching and research and in 
addition carry on a full professional prjlgram. Few if any indiyiduals 
have the talen£ and energy p^Vi^j^^^i/l^^ demandiAg , 

tasks effectively. Each school must develop within -it a diverse 
faculty^ which in total can ckrry the muVtitude* of responsibilities 
plaeVd upon the school-. Recofeftijtiim-fflrfst be given for each type qf 
assignment .and the faculty rewardeci for their total contributions to 
the schooT's programs. Mutual respect for different talents is 
difficult to achieve, .and the tendency is 'for each •group to feel that 
their particular contribution is the most important . ''-This can lead to 
controversy and, . in the last analysis, each school must strike a ' * 
balance or trade-oSf , in how ^jut divides Its ef f orts^betweeti academic 
and prof essionai 'activities. During. our visits we found little 
evidence that " interrial Controversy was causing serious problems within 
the school^ we visited , but there •j.s always a danger, that this could 



develop unless gref^at tolerance for diver^^ty is insisted upon. 

Another issue that requires attention is. th(^ administration and 
staffing bf special programs, t-Jhen. such programs fir^t^r start ,^ they ^ 
are often taken on by a few f ac\alty" as a' special as^giutient, and they 
usually receive extra compensation as a result. As they gro\^' in size 
and importance this approach tends to\be continued with undesirable 
consequences^ They pay becpn^e the private preserve of a sn;iall group 
bf the faculty, whose effective salaries then' get out of line Vitji 
thdse Of the rest of the staff. Pressure to help in such program^ may 
also, diveirt the attention of facu!J.ty from other activities for x^/hich 
they may be better suited;, or - which may be/more important iii the .long-- 
run , development of the ^school and facUlty . All program^s of the 
school need to be planned*together and the faculty assigned. on the 
basis df their ±ntej;&sts and abilities,. Compensation should cover 
the total perf q^rmance of ''a faculty member. 

The average compensation, in professional pr^ogram, needs to be *. 
Substantially higher than in traditional academic ardaS/, becanse of, 
the greater time commitment inV/^lved. Moreover well experie\yi4d , high 
quality recruits , are needed, to attrac^*them sa](:aries offered ^ust 

be comparabl-e to those paid off-campus,' although it may r^ot l?e • 
necessary* to match these dollar-for~dollar , as teaching other- 
attractions for some good people. Consideration should also be given 
to t^e professional exf)enses that are associated- with ^intalning close' 
relations with managers. Thdse expenses are no't likely to be co'wfered 
by governmient support and yet maintaining ^ch contacts isi> important 
both to the schools and to the organizations who expect to eniplo<y tl^eir 
gradu^t^s* We doubt whether support of the management prpgrams, from / 
the managerial community, is as great as it should ,be.. The ,futdre 
direction of the schools may, in a large measure, be shaped by t*he 
existence and extent of the outside* support which they i:;eceive from the 
management community, both private and public, that they serve. 

•G RESEARCH : Research in. the schoors of management in lOntariO has 
been limited although as stressed abov^y it has been indreasirig in 
recent* year .There * has been telat'ively little Support for research 
in management ' either frjpm the go<ternmenV or private sources. Tn ad^itivon 
heavy teaching loads^aiid large classes wnile all universities were^ 
trying to. cope with rapidly increasing registration, have restricted 
the time faculty could spend on research. Perhaps^ the single most 
important factor. However,, has been the lack of research orientation 
On the part of thp faculty. These f^c toils are al^ interrelated, 
however, and each of them will haVe^to bei changed if research in 
management is to develop as it' should. It has been pointed out above 
that^the newer faculty in managejnent are more research oriented. They* 
will lose their Incentive in ^ shott period, however > if sugport for 
research is not improved. * 

« ■ ■ » 

■ f 
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Several government departments both federal and provincial and to 
a smaller extent business and industry make use of management* faculty 
members 'a& co^isultants, on staff assignments and on research/projects. 
In. some cases the ^r^fearch topics are select;ed and supervised by the 
customer 'but , espepiaily with more senioi;*^ staff* they are able to pursue 
their own Tesea^rch interests. Within appropriate limits of time and 
incomie ^uch work should be encouraged, especially where there is scope 
for pioneering research. . ^ 

# * 
Support for research in managemeijt by the granting ageticies has 
been sma'ii and uncoordinated. The impending reorganization of the. 

.'federal granting mechanisms should afford an opportuhitTy for the 
management' schools to assert their right .to a continuing share in these 

^grants. Support from the granting agencies should, be-^ought especially-" 
for projects! that are too theoyetidal to' appeal to operating departmetU^ 
'©r to business and also for the work of young faculty members while / 
they*" are establishing their reputations/ . ^ » 

Most of the research beilig carried on ""by thia management faculty 
appeals to be individual in nature. ' There is a lack ^of substantival 

"research programs or 'institutes focusing oriV aii important area of 
re'search. Such institutes can provide *facilities, assistants and a 
milieu within which scholars can interact, and mutually benefit from 
related research activities. No Single school of management is likely 
to have the concentration of scholars in a patticular area to staff 
axx institute J but by cbllaboration among universities and cooperation 

'with related disciplines, one or more i^nstitutes could be viable. 
Such institutes might also play an important' role in providing faculty 
access to docitoral cand^ates ancf giving ' such ^candidates a brqader 
exposure to ^scholars in *^their ' area of interest. In the long run these, 
institutes might become the centres for most manag.ement research andean 
important part of ;th'^. doctoral programs in the province, the short"^^' 
distances betwe^n^many of the universities make possible forms^of - 
cooperation that would npt be possibly in most places^$, v These institutes 
might also help .to solve the problem of allocation qf funds among the 
universities for research. Snwtll amounts of money to a numbe*r of 
schools foi; an area of res^ear:pn are likely to have less impact tnan a 
substantial amount ^iven tjto a single institute. For example,! ^n 
institute for research in accounting could be supported by the 
accounting profession and scholars from any university could participate 
in, the work of the institute but- the prof essior\ would then not be faced 
with tfie invidious' problem of deciding hdw much to give to each 
university. ^ ' . 

.The ultimate success of doctoral, programs in management inc^Ontario ' 
rests upon the de^T^ment of effective research in whicTi the dpctbrat ' 
candidates" can be<?ome active participants. . ]^resent j^rograms^do not 
have thfe resourc.e^ to compete^wlth the best programs^ir^ the Uillted^ 
States. J • , S 
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H • FACILITIES ; Out terms of reference included an assessment of the 
physical facilities needed to carry out th6 plans of the^chools 
includinr; buildings and equipment, computers alnd libraries • An 
exhaustive analysis of these items was imp6^ssit>le' within the timet 
limits of our campus visits but we did develop some" general impressions. 

(i) physical Facilities : For the most TJart -the buildings 
utilized by the management programs are ^relatively new and designed"" 
for this use. Some scho'ol ; projecting rapid growth will require 
additional facilities but rri most cases this is^ associated with the 
expanding undergraduate enrolments. The major problem with existing 
buildings is that conventional classrooms found in most schools are not 
suited to teaching styles /preferred today and only a few of the 
schools have adequate ampnitheat;re aAd seminar rooms available. 

"C(The physical facilities do not appear to be a major constraining^ 
fac^tof fdf-^ future development at aay of the schools with the exception 
of the University of Toronto. It is surprising to find . the Faculty of >s. 
Management Studies "^herer in such poor facilities after seeing the 
extensive new construction that has been carried out at other Ontario 
universities J.n the last decade. 

(ii) Computers : All the schools thaj^ were yisited -included at. 
least an introduction to the use of a computer , for all students and 
more advanced courses are available in all of them, either in the 
.school or in the university computer -department . All the schools 
r^porteid that they o\ime^ or had access to computer facilities adequate 
for their teaching and research ne^ds. A few students complained of 
delays in getting access to a computer terminal but- not of the 

capabilities of the computer; , 

I." ■ . • 

• . ■* . * , 

There was some evidence that the relatiorlship between the 

managedent school and the university computer department was not 

Ulway^ as close as it should be. The impoiftance of the computer and of 

management information systems will continue to increase. No school 

#iould attempt to be sedf sufficient in this are^; all should depend 

upon clos*^ cooperation with their university 'computer department or ^ 

centre to k^ep them abreast of developments in both hardware and 

software. * • , 

• ■ ■ ■ . „ - ' : ^ . 

(iii) Management "Libraries .and Library Holdings : Library resources 
are not as critical a factor in\eva°lua'ting manag,ement programs as in 
the traditional disciplines. It is'a relatively new field'with rap:^ 
changes which ii\afee hisfeorlcar material, of relatively^ less Value> 
Current' periodicals, and institutional information are of relatively, 
great importance for rese^rch^' but even these materials are not used 
extensively in most' of "the master's programs. All of 'the schools have 
adequate library resources for the programs which^they iw)w offer. 'The;. ' 
critical que^tion$ c^nc^rn the adequacy of these rfe«€ftirces for faculty 
research aild -for the proposed doctoral* programs. ' ' 



■ \ ■ . 

No one in^itution can h(^e to build a library collectio'n which 
is so complete tbat an intellectualiy ac t ive f acuity ^wi 11 nevoj^' f iiid 
significant gaps in it. The short distances between schools in Ontario 
and Che exce'llent interlibrary loan operation which, makes the total- 
library resources. o^ all schools available to each faculty member make 
the problem much less sarious. Indeed the problem becomes one of 
library cooperation to avoid needless duplicat,ion of retrospective and 
exotic acquisitions. We found no indication of faculty research being 
constrained by inadequate library resources at any of the schools we 
visited. ProWems did exist where new areas of inc^iiry were being 
undertaken but these will always exist to some extent. 
# . ■ ' 

The two . schools wl^th existing doctoral programs, in management, 
Toronto and Weste-rn, appear to have adequate, librai^y resources for 
doctoral research. York has built up an extensive collection and this 
should ntot be a constraint in their development. Queen's and McMaster 
•may not have adequate ^library , 'resources at thl^ t:ime to fully support 
doctoral programs. This, seems to be particularly ;true at McMaster but 
$uch students should not f ind *it Jfeob difficult to use the library. at 
Toronto. Nevertheless, the initiation of^ doctoral programs at these 
two*schools should be accompanied by an augmentation of . the library 
resources in management.' Th/e^'collec.tion at Wat^erloo seems adequate 
for their doctoral program ift irranagement science.* * 

Research iit management ranges widely utilizing methodalogy from 
tH'e behavioural -sciehces, mathematics philosophy , history, etc. 
The methodology is frequently ^applied to data ind institutional^ 
settings of diverse nature. Consequently , it is *the total ^library 
resources of an institution whith are of interest to the evaluation of 
management programs rather than just the holdings in management. We 
could not conduct a comprehenslvlS analysis of^ the total library 
resources at each institution but in general we were impressed with 
wha^ we saw and we did not encounter significant dissatisfaction in 
this resp^^ct on the part of either student^ or faculty. We have no 
evidence ^to indicate that library resources areH- constraining factbr 
for any of the existing programs or for proposed programs with the 
exception of^ t^e two doctoral programs menticraed above, 



VII THE SCHOOLS 

In tHis section of the report we give ^ brief analysis of each 
of t^AB schools we vi§^it*fe(f. and some impression we have concerning their 
.*t>rogTOins.. We have tr ley tO; 'make our assessments in terms of the 
stated 'mission of the school and their long term glans to achieve 
thei^r objectives. We do not feel^ that there ts a' single best program . 
in management* and we applaud and encourage diversity among the schools 
as long as the resulting program^ are of high quality. We expect thStt, 
some of the schools will develop an^ international orientation a,nd 
reputation. ' These will be relatively few in number. Others will have* 
a national scope and the majority will probably concentrate on Jtheir 
regional role. The important result is; that each school develop a 
reputation for a quality set of programs ^consistent with its resqurces 
and objectives. The traditional academic view that a school witliout 
a: ^octoral program is not of high quality must be eliminated so ^ 
schools are free to develop* .out stand ing^rof essional programs at the 
iftaster' s level without the feeling that this makes them second class 
citizei^ in ^the academic world. • " - 

' , " . ' ■ " . • ■ 

'Comments on iricfividiial schools are given j^n geographical^ 
groupings. This -is done to emphasize, once moue, th^ irecurr^i^^rit theme 
of inter -university Cooperation. * ^ 

We believe t»hat cooperation among neighbouring schools is 
essential and that encouragement should be given to, facilitate such 
'tautual 'assistance. We suggest that the government make special funds 
available. to be used to support cooperative activities. ,This will be 
for travel expenses. primarily but might include remuneration for 
guest lectures, workshops etc. wHich are qrganized on ^aj\ inter-university 
basis. 4 

'Our comments on the schools deal with six localities - Ottawa, , 
'Kingston, Hami],ton -Toronto, Guelph -Waterloo, London and Windsor. 

The' foirowing tables have been included before our detailed 
comments ou the individual schools in order to give a quantitative 
overview of the growth of management education in Ontario during the 
past five years and of projections for the next five. 

•Table 1 - Staff part-tiine and full-time -> * 

Table 2 r MBA partrtime and full--time 
Table 3 - Othky Master's part-time and full-time 
Table 4 t Doctoral pdrt-tiiae and full-time^ - . 

In Table. 1^ sta^f projections for Western are for the' current two- 
section Junior setup (line 1) or for the three sections of Junior 
. (line 2). . . " ■ 
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OTTAWA 

1^ ' ^^^^^^Q^ Ottawa 

•(i). The Ottawa Scene . 

As Ottawa is one of those national, capitals developed by selecting 
a neiftral site, away from larger cities competing to become the capital, 
it has naturally developed into a government centre, with relatively 
little business activity. The main concern of the management schools 
there is obviously to cater to the needs of the giant bureaucracy 
which has been built up. The growth in size and complexity of this 
bureaucracy has created a virtually insatiable demand for well educated 
managers as recruits, and a^lso for mid-career university level 
retraining for public servant's who are coping with the problems of 
running complex operations in the midst o^ rapid technological change. 

A gaod deal of mid-career training goes on within the government 
in a satisfactory manner. We believe, however, that such ^in-house ^ 
training cannot be the most effective way of dealing with university 
level work.. The government woqld do well to rely on the two local 
universities for ^11 university level courses given to public servants 
in Ottawa. ^ 

In this regard, the government is fortunate in haying at hand two 
universities that are, in many respects, complementary in their 
^intetests, and who seem to be determined to work together towards 
developing their special talents with as little duplication as passible. 
To p,ut it briefly, in its management school the University of Ottawa^, 
stresses quantitative methods and the management sciences, while 
Carleton^s approach has been more humanist and policy-oriented. 
' ' . ■ t* ' 

Perhaps most important of aXl, the University of Ottawa has made 
the most' serious ^and determined effort to be fully bilingual in its 
programs. Its moSt important degree, the MMSc", can be taken entirely 
in either. French, or English. This presents, the most formidable 
challenges.' "Obviously a large part of the teaching staff must be 
fluently bilingual, and those familiar with the difficulty of locating 
good unilingual staff, can but have- the highest admiration for those 
who accept the challenge of finding good bilingual teachers.^ And yet ^ 
there are few more imjportant problems facing the country today than- 
the necessity of building up a competent, bilingual public service. 

In addition to supplying the students the government can participate 
in many other ways such as, supplying highly experienced part-time 
teacher^ for full courses, seminars, panel discussions and. speakers 
and f acilitating access to libraries, document Collections and other 
data . seurces. , • . , 
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(ii) The Teaching of Publta Administration 



Whil^e both universitiW have naturally been interesi:edo in public 
administration^ they have ap^oached it in quite different ways. 
Carleton has had, as its principal project in managemei^t education, 
a School of Publi^c Adminlstratipn which ha^^ been Ooncerived mainly with 
the "pc^li^y" or decialon-naking aspects of the field. > On the other 
hand,^Ottawd has bjxifLt uip ife program as one three streams^in its ^' 
MMSq, As this is an MBA typpe program, the emphasis is inevitably on 

' administrative or managCTierjlt aspects, rather than on policy. 

• • . • 'V . / . . • • . ; ■ . ^ -' 

As bd'th decisio#-maki4ig and administration are vital areas, this p 
is ahil to the good." An efficient public service, will require many ^ ; 
key managers who understajad both aspects and who can help in the^ basic 
task of working out a balance b^etween them - a subject which has 
received far too little serious ^tudy. 



While the School of Public Administration at Carleton has operated 
for some 20 years, it was basically reorganized justxthree years ago; At ' 
that time it was decided to build up a relatively .small, inter-, 
disciplinary, staff. \ - 

At' this early stage of reorganization, a number of fundamental 
questions are still being debated. These will have to be decided 
before a clear picture emerges of where the School li^heading. Several 
scattered elements in the Uni^^ersity might be includ^ied in the plans 
for the"School; but -whether they should be or not depends on fundamental 
objectives, which have yet to be worked out and agr/eed upon. 

The most important activity of the^ School, a^ the graduate level, ^ 
is the MA (Public Administratlp^) . This consist^ of a qualifying bf^ 
diploma year, in which students with an honour^ BA are admitted to 
core courses, generally similar to those covered ""in the first year of 
the usualrMBA programs, but with somewhat less quantitative CTiphasis. 
Having obtained their diplomas, students ban complete their master's 
in a further yiear, in which they have various . administrative and policy 
, options.' . ' 

' Owing to small . numbers, some courses were given in the levening only,, 
but in 1974-75 day and evening sectiotis of each course are being offered 
The School has taken advantage of the proximity of government, departments 
to establish a System of internships. « ^ 

There appears to be a reati^onable demand fbr the diploma and master's 
programs at their present scale, although there are queistions (at 
least in the minds, of some s^iudents to whom we talked) regarding'^ 
acceptance of the degree by government recruiters. It was suggested . , 
that this may be k matter of pobr communication; and there is talk of 
a new public service classification which will cover generalist 
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backgrounds, and not require a concentratio'n in one of the* traditipnal 
disciplines* * ' 

The general orientation of diploma and master's is actually 
somewhere between administration and policy. Altl:ijDagh they intend to 
maintain a balance .between these two appro'aches, we- doubt that this 
is possible in^'a small prograia and fear the result will be a program 
which has no distinctive character of its own. 

The public administration program, at the University of Ottawa 
may be more briefly described as one stream witjiin MMSc. Student^ 
thus get t;he familiar core courses given in mo MBA type programs 
in first year, fdllowed by a year of courses rdiated to specialization 
in public 'administration. - . 

The flavour of the program, as the title MMSc indicates, is more 
strqngly quantitative than the Master ,of Public Administration programs. 

We believe public administration is*a particularly good fi*eld in 
which to explore and develop cooperative programs. It is therefore 
good to heat that" the two ^.universities and the Publl,c Se'rvice Commission 
have been working on a new program for mid-career training at^ the 
adminitstrative trainee level. l-Jhile.no final agreement has y^t been 
made^, we understand the government might send 30 to AO selected public 
•^servants each year for work at the two universities. At Carleton this 
would* be expected to abo\it double the size of thSir master's program 
in public administration; not an unreasonable undertaking. ,The 
D'Dntemplated program should, therefore, in our opihion, be pushed 
^forward as a matter of high priority. "^fSil 

(iii) The MBA 

^ Carleton has noMBA program. Nor ha S Ottawa, but we have 
throughout this report, treated the MHSc |^t' the University of Otfkwa 
as such a progiram. \ 



In the course of our discussions at Carleton, there was some 
suggestion that a study of its various efforts in the field of 
admin^istration (some of which are mentioMd pelow) by a President's • 
Committee, might open up ai\ opportunity flt>r ^iestablishing an MBA program 
there. We do not feel attention should tie diverted at this time from 
sorting out and rationalizing some of the small programs now being 
offered. Moreover the MMSc at the Univeitsity of Ottawa would seem to 
us to cover adequately the needs for thi$ type of program in the 
Ottawa"^rfea. We recommend that when! the time comes to consider an 
MBA at Carleton, it be designed ta afvo id overlapping with the 
University of Ottawa's MMSc; preferably ^s^a joint program. 
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The MMSc is the University of Ottawa's main graduate level effort 
iri the management field. At the undergraduate level it opelrates a very 
large busine^ss administration program, both full and part-time. 

In the MMSc there are now 60 full-time students and 200 part-time. 
It is estimated that over the next iive years, this may build up to 
120. full-time and 300 part-time. 

There are now 39 full-time faculty; and it is an indication of how 
quickly this new program has grown that there were only half that 
number in 1969. The. faculty projects a staff of 57 in five years' time. 

There are three streams within the MI^Sc business administration,^ 
public administration and operations research. 

*> ' - 

We would like to reiterate that this program is offered in both 
English and French, and the most serious Attention ±^ given to ensuring 
that it is taught equally well in each. 

(iv) Master of Health Administration 

At the University of Ottawa a Master of Health Administration is 
offered. With 54 students, this is the largest of the four MHA programs 
offered in Canada. It is given only in English. There are plenty of 
good applicants; the constraining jfactor being the difficulty of 
obtaining good staff. The steps Which have been and are being taken 
to integrate* the MHA program with the programs for the MMSc are to be 
commended, and we -urge that further moves in this direction be 
encouraged. We hppe that this integration will result in the MHA. 
program becoming bilingual. ^ 

(v) Related Activities * • 

At Carleton University there are various related activities which 
need to be sorted out, and are now under study. 

An Honours BA program in public administration is pf fered in the 
School of. Public Administration, ^while^ Bachelor of Commerce program 
Is offered by the Department of Economics; as well as an Honours BA in 
economics. There would be obvious, advantages in gathering together 
all administration and commerce jtourses in one location. 

It h^s further been suggested to us that the University's School 
of Social, Work belongs with this group. Although the School of Social . 
Work has been in existence for 22 years, it appears to have operated 
(quite independently of other units in the University. It has not even ^ 
\perated on the same 4atfes as thg rest-of the University, making 
^^dination of .programs difficult if notvimpossible; ^although we were 
told its academic year would be made to conform with that of the 
University in* future. It is. not apparent to us .that thBre is an 
overwhelming logic in merging the two Schools, but they might fit happily 
together. A recommendation on this point would' not seem appropriate 
without a serious consideration of tie whole university organization, so 
that alternative solutions could be explored. 
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(vlT Doctoral Programs 

At the University of Ot#tawa the management faculty participate in 
the PhD program in economics. We understand there has been discussion 
of a doctoral degree in management, but no proposals so far as we know, 
have been put forward. We tlfierefore made no s.er^ious inquiries' in this 
area. Even without'*such inquiries it would seem evident that any such, 
plan would be prexnature. j ^ - . 

*At Carletpn we understand a PhD is offered in the Department of 
Political Science, and that occasionally one has been granted in the 
public administration area. This program was covered in "the report 
of tfhe consultants in poiitlcal^scienc§, and we did not consider it as 
coming within our terms of reference. , 



Jf (vii) Research * 

A good deal of the. research in public administration about which 
we heard, \7as naturally in the^ nature of problem-solving for various 
government departments. This is fine and should be encouraged. We 
believe that, as some of the program and organization problejjis we have 
been discussing get straightened but, the- Schools should develop' 
broader research program's* 
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KINGSTON . . 

Queen' s ' ^ J 

(i) The Kingston Environment v. ■ \ 

Although by no means in the wilderness, Kingston convey^ to the** 
visitor a feeling of; detachment from the problems of urban spread and 
metropolitan pressures. This h^s reduced the demand for part-time 
studies and may also encourage somewhat difjEerent research patterns in 
such areas as marketing, where cjertain types of' applied projects may ' 
be more difficult to conduct; This in turn might indicate tha't 
researcOi in the business administration afea could tend to involve more 
emphasis on basic theoretical research. ' » 

(ii) the School of Business 

The title "School of Business" is not pdrtttulafly descrj^ptive. 
This is a full-fledged TEaculty, and has no ;kfatention of concentrating 
its efforts on management in the business pommunity. Its graduates are 
meant to end u^ in tea^ching, iti the government , service and in other ' ^ • 
non-business sectdrs^^ as well as in business, * , ^ 

The School exhibits a somewhat independent stance with regard to 
the rest of the Uniyersit^y. For example, cooperation between the sphool 
ahd the public administration program is limited. 

Fortunately > however, relations are close and cordi-al with the 
University's strong Department of Economics (85 graduate students) • 
The -S(Hool and the Department share quarters" in Dunning Hall. There 
is a considerable cross-registration of students, and some members of ^ ^ 
the School assist with thesis supervision in the Department's doctoral 
program which should prove valuable experience if a doctoral program 
is established in the School.-;^ ^ i 

* The University has recogiiized the MBA as a professional degree! and 
permits the School to admit candidates without review by the Facultj|r 
of Graduate -i^tudies. * . " « 

<iii). The MBA r"- 

A curriculum revision committee Is now at work^ but the MBA 
program can be expected to end up somewhere towards the middle of the 
management school spectrum; that is between professional problem- 
solving orientation and theoretical ^nphasis on underlying disciplines. 

There are 36 full-timB members now on the School's faculty, 15 
part-time and thres; vis:|.ting. Plans call for an increase to. 45 full-time. 

The master's degree "was first awarded in' 1962. There are 165 
: students ndw\in the program. An increase to 20Q is contemplated,; but 
without a specific large metropolltai|i area to service, there are no plans 
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to build up a larger prograi^t^i^Similarl^ spiJte of high current demands 
* for admission no growth (^nd, in' fact, actually a slight reduction) is 
planned in the School's undergraduate program, which now stands at' 700. 

We have no argument with- tjie School's plans and, particularly commend 
its decision to limit registration in the interest qIe improving quality, r 

■ ■ i' . ■ ' / • * 

(iv) The MPA - 

A recently established degree of Master of Public Administration 
. offered in the University's School of Public Administration. v A limit' 
' of 30 is placed on enrolment. Th*e orientation is very much towards 
policy analysis, rather than administrative practice. There are said 
to be plenty of candidates, but, a disappointing number of career ' 
public servants apply. It had been hoped that a third to one-half the 
studet>ts would be in mid-career, but only a handful have been attracted. 

The School's Director is its only staff member, "^he emphasis is 
strongly interdisciplinary, and courses and seminars^re conducted by 
. members of a* variety of departments. # " • ^ . 

0 An Executive Committee, chaired by the Director, is in charge of 
the program; the members being the Dean of Law and the heads of the 
f Departments of Econbmics, Geography y History, Political Studies and 
Sociology. The Dean of the School of Business is** on the main board to 
which the Executive Coteiittee reporter. Faculty members from the School 
of Business Occasionally give seminars in the MPA program but students 
*>-Qf the two Schools do not take any • courses together ; 

This strongly policy analysis oriented program hardly seems to 
belong in the business administration-managemeht sciences category - 
illustrating the trouble of imprecise titled. 

(v) The Proposed Doctorate y \ 

Queen's has applied for ^efrmission to inaugijffitte a doctoral program. 
Planning for this program has already affected recruiting of faiculty 
and, pan consequently be expected to inf luence other programs inl the 
School towards reseatch. The goal of the prograift is-a 20 student steady- 
stat^B. We believe that with the support of the economics department and 
in cooperation with the 6ther doctoral .programs iii Ontario, the lexisting 
^ staff can- successfully launch such a program. * 1 

^ - • 1 

Th€ most serious problem will be to attract enough good candidates. 
Those who have planned the protram seem to understand that, especially. 
in the "start-up phase, liber^; graduate fellowships will be essential 



to attract these candidates* 



If the arrangements for cooperation and for financial support are 
made, we recommend approval of the : pisogram. 

• ■ • " loi . ■ v. ■ ■ 
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^ HAMILTON-TORONTO 
McMaster - Toronto - York 



(i) Area of Opportunity . * 

This area undoubtedly is one in which the most ^vigorous development J 
in management education migh^ have been expected. A great wealth of 
supporting academic talent in other' disciplines has been available; the 
government of Canada's largest prevince is located there and, , most 
importarit of all, a great concentration of industrial and financial « 
activities provides a wonderful community-laboratory for managem.ent 
research and support. Until relatively recently , however , the 
universities have not taken advantage of these opportunities ,to develop 
outstanding management programs. 

Toronto and McMaster are old well-established universities, but in 
management education moved to the graduate level but a short time ago. 
In recent years, they have been making up for lost time; and now are 
developing lively and promising programs. 

On the other hand, York^ is an exciting example of what has been 
achieved in -the developiAent of new universities since the end of World 
War II. Its Faculty of Administrative Studies registered its first 
student in 1966, and now has a full-time faculty approaching" 60, offering 
programs at the bachelor and the master's levels j and anxious to launch 
a doctoral program. Th^ extremely rapid development has led to ^some 
stresses and tension, ll>|t£ what has been achieved in go short a time 
remains impressive. 1 ^ 

' ■ . •■ 1 ■ " : ' ■ - ■ ' ■ .. " 

We have then in th^^ area three gopd schools of management, at a 
stage of early developmeiit as far as graduate programs go, but with 
respectable MBA programs and a variety of other interesting master-lfevel 
ventures. Each of them is at the stage where thoughts naturally turn 
to offering doctoral degrees, and Toronto has actually started to do so. 

(ii) The MBA . ' . . 

All three universities^ have thus far concentrated mainly on 
establishing sound. MBA ^programs. The programs are of conventional 
design; a closely struqtured first year of "core" courses being followed 
by a year with more optional courses. Some opportunity to specialize 
is available, but these ajire essentially programs to develop generallsts 
in management. ' % 

' ■ " ' i'lli ■ ■ ■ ■ - ■ . , ■ ^ ^ . ' 

The Toronto program Ms. a full-time enrolment of approximately 
150 with, rather slitpr'isi|igly, a somewhat smaller part-time registration. 
It should jbe pointed outj lijat tl;iese f igures do not include diploma 
caodidatea which, among the part-time students outnumber the MBA's. 
Its pjLans.icontemiplate a ii|jubling of full-time students and a rapid ' 
increase in part-time oyi^iil the next five years. 



. In our opinion, this ' program is developing along' sound lines. 
The facuLty is weak in some ateas, and we see the toportant oBjective 
for the future to be the building up. of teaching and research staff to 
provide coverage of all .basic areas in sufficient depth. There is 
still some important recruiting to do, and it would further strengthen 
the school if some of the additions have good managerial experience, 
as the. present staff is perhaps light in this respect. 

To'ronto also has an undergraduate program in business and finance, 
offejring a bachelor degree. Thi-s is located in the Department of 
Political Economy, Faculty of Arts. In our opinion a move should \ 
be made to concentrate teaching of ^ business-management in one PJ-ace. 
Teaching an undergraduate comme?rce course In one faculty and graduate 
courses in another is against common sense. This has been demonstrated 
by the experience in other Canadian universities, where merging 
undergraduate and graduate Programs in management has been strikingly 
successful; even when accomplished in the face of doubts and 
opposition. 

This would benefit the master's and doctoral programs by moving 
them towards their high priority objective of greater depth in staff. 
It should c'&rtainly benefit, the commerce program too..^ Fo-r one thing, 
it would facilitate staff recruitment, as toddy's doctoral graduates 
tend to be attracted to teaching at the graduate level; arid it may 
be this fadt which has led to ^n overly heavy reliance on part-time 
teachers in. the Commerce program.. In the, second place, it should be 
possible to enrich the options in the undergraduate program. 

Of the three universities in this area, we believe Toronto is in 
the best position, amidst the highly developed graduate programs in 
so many other disciplines, to emphasize research. In the interest of 
diversity, it is clearly desirable to have somewhat differfent emphases 
"in each university;- and Toronto leaning towards researcKwiljh York 
'concentrating niore on the equally important professional aspects, 
might be logical. ' \- • » 

At York the MBA program has a full-time enrolment of oyer- ITIO in 
each of its two years. There are no mathematical prerequtsitAs to . 
admission, but two streams are of fered - one more highly quantitative 
than the other. ■ The Faulty fores6^s a full-time enrolment of aBout 
165 , In each year , by 1978^ - 

, ■ > ' 

This app4rs to be a sound c^n^tidnal type of MBA. Mpre unusual 
is the"si-ze of the evening courses le^fng to the MBA, in which over 
600 part-time students are taught. It iV estimated that this will grow 
to nearly 900 by 1978. EChe popularity o|\thls program maj/*** contribute 
to the geheral trend to \ loJ/er Vegii»eratio\i of- students with busiuess 
experience in daytime couVses. . If there is indeed a trend towards 

3 




mature students obtaining their MBA's through part-time study, this » 
program is perhaps the most^ important, contribution the Faculty of . 

^ Administrative Studies can make. It should be strongly encouraged 

\ to concentrate on this good work. 

4 • Afc ■ * 

I The MBA program at McMaster now has'^pproximately 150 full-time 

' students, and double that number part-time. Tlfe smail growth forecast 

\ f or the next five year« seems reasonable. 

\ An important new development at McMaster is the launching of a 
cooperative *MBA program in which two groups of students alternate 
between full-time study and work. Such programs have developed *in a 
most promising Way in other disciplines, but not in .Ontario management 
schools. They are just the places. We 6elieve, where such programs 
should be most appropriate. We recommend every encouragement and 
assistance be given to'" this pioneer effort. 



Iti summary, we believe th^ MBA programs kre developing soundly 
at 3,11 three schools. . . " ^ 

(ill) Other Master '^s Level Programs ^ 

While energies at the master's level have been largely concentrated 
on the conventional >fflA, other interesting projects have been undertaken. 

At York consideral^le effort has* gone into new ventures such^.asf, 
for example, th6 concentration in arts management and administration , 
that is available in the MBlA program. At various\ stages- of discussion^ 
are programs for small business j and ior several Ar^ea's of non-profit 
management. The MPA program has not proved popular as a separate 
undert,aking but is being\ontinued in addition Cb the public administrati')c 
stream in the MBA^ , ' 

^ At McMaster a' joint piaster ' s program is under discussion with the 
Ui^iversity's vigoro-u^. new This is expected to be a 

small progr^m^ working up t'o 20 students hh 1978, It goes beyond the 
customary Hospital Adiiiiiii$,tration prograiMs, being intended to embrace 
the whole' field of health dlervices. ' . . ^ 

The School of Hygiene|i'^ University of Toronto offers a Diploma in 
Hospital Administration wH^^h might in the future evolve into a master's 
level program. ^ ■ \{ 

(iv) Doctoral Programs ' 

With the MBA programs at these schools reaching a stage of maturity, 
all three of them are anxious to move to the doctoral level. Toronto 
has actually don^ so; York has submitted a J^ropdsed program which is; 
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awaiting .approval; and has meantime enrolled three students on an ad 
hoc non-funded basis; while McMaster has plans for 'a program awaiting ' 
approval by its Senate. We recommend that all three universities be 
encouraged to proceed with their plans. . 
■ • ' . -. . ' ~), • 

We support this disjSersion df effort while recogfiizing that small 
programs have obvious disadvantages, as doctoral students should get 
important help through working with the^r peers. We give this 
support on the understanding this disadvantage will be off-set through . 
the sort of cooperative efforts we have urged throughout our report. • 
i|.Torpnto with its more m/ture program could provide the focus of 

cooperative efforts in the three schools. , . • i 
■ J ■ • . • ■ . . -■ ^ 

We recommend thkt all three schools should initially aim at a 
steady-state of 30 .studetits. This is similar; to the five year plan« 
of each of the schools. This target will^^dbviously be reached much 
earlier at Toronto than at the other two 'schools. 

Toronto's doctoral program is getting underway quite rapidly, the 
. degree being offered in four aireas. - finance, marketing, business 
economics,, and organizational behaviour. There are now 22 full-time . 
*|hd four part-time doctoral students... The faculty numbers 35 (28 FIE) 
. v±th 29 doctorates. " _ „ V 

At York, faculty haS" been struggling to get doctoral programs 
underway- in the finance, marketing and behavioural areas and have jufet 
' proposed additional programs in international business and comparative 
manag'ement and in management information systems^ As noted, three 
doctoral candidates have already been admitted on a non-funded basis. 
The faculty would like tQ'build up* to 30 doctoral students by 1978. 
The School has a staff at present of 66 (64 full-time equivalent) of , 
whom 50 have PhDs. 

At ''McMaster a plan has been drafted for a PhD in the areas of ; 
accounting, marketing, man J^ement • sciences and labour relatidns, but, 
this has not yet obtained Official university approval. The plan 
calls for ten student>s injthe academic year 1976-77 and 20 in 1977-78. 

At present there is a competent full-time faculty of 33 (20 PhDs) 
with plans to build to "at least 45", over the next three to five .years. 
There appears to be a commendable determination to work closely with other 
strong' departments in /he Univejrsity. ^ \ 

The doctoral pj/ans of the three schools appear reasonable although 
some questions are raised by the recent statement on the- PhD in ■ 
administrative studies at York University. The program proposed seems 
to conform more closely to -a professional doctorate than to a research . ^ : 
degree. We feel that a clear decision should be made" as to the 
objectives, of the program rather than try 'to utilize a PhD program for .: 
multiple purposes. The addition of two areas of concentration beyond 
' the three initially proposed raise? serious questions concerning the 
size of the ptogram. In the initial stages particularly there are not 
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likely to be an adequate number of -students to populate* the n^ed, 
doctoral seminars. Furthermore, the cost in faculty time of mangling 
five sets of seminars for a handful of students is too great even^fbr 
a School as large as York. • 



(v) Research 



Of all universities, McMaster, Toronto and York have 
the most to gain from the estaT)lishment of an inter-univc 
institute, because proximity facilitates suoh cooperative 
Toronto would seem a logical location for an institute, 
recommended that explorations be undertaken to develop sj 
organization. ' \» 



pro )ably 
rsit r >rlsearch 
\\ioti^ and 
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. GUELPHrWATERLQQ 
... . • ^ ■ / , ^ ■ . ■ 

GUeiph/- Waterloo - Wilfrid Laurler 

(i) New Patterns of Deyelopment ' 

Management educa/ipn has developed , in a very dif f ereiit' pai^^ern 'in / 
this>area from that df neighbouring Hamilton-Toronto. Non|e of the 
thre^universities located here have developed program^. Instead 
they^iSfc^e responded,, to what t^hey perceive to be sp^al nefid&^ and* 
^ave deVll^d several progr^s with a charact^t and^avoTjT of . their 



own. 



To understand the nature of these progBfems and^ how "they developed^ 
requires a look at the backgrounds of the universities. All three 
,are different and somewhaf out of the conventional pattern. |: 

. ' . I ' . •* ■ « 

(11) Guelph « T I [■ / 

rthe University of Guelph received^ its current charter in 1964, 
and 'represented a merger of three colleges with well established 
reputations in agriculture, veterinary science and home economics. 
The resulting organizational structure was quite uncpnventipnal- 
coiisisting of seven colleges offerings inter^related programs. 

According to a recent report of the University's Committee on / 
Academic Priorities, It is intended to limit growth of the student bbdy 
to the J.0,000 to 11,000 i-ange; the present student body being 8,800.'' 
It is ^Iso intended to concentrate in teaching at the undergrad^iate 
levell Graduate programs Are to be confined to areas in which tlie / 
University has long traditions of competence. There is apparently ho 
inclination to establish a school of business. / 

^Sizeable undergraduate courses in business adiainistration . arc 
hojwever offered in the?College of Arts, a Bachelor of Commerce de^e.e 
is* awarded in the School of Hotel and Food Administration, andvva^ious 
other management subjects are taught in other colleges.. / 

The only graduate programs that are offered in the managemfent area 
are an MSc in. agribusiness and MS c in consumer studies.«r Both ftikse 
programs are small, there being currently two students in the termer and 
three-^in. the latter. ^ modest increase i^ f orseen. to seven st#ents in 
agribusiness and 9 in Consumer ^ studies by 1977. The Universi|| s- 
announcements stress that these are intended to be flexible ppgrams, 
more or less tailored to the needg, of the, individual studentf and with 
close'^student^staff interaction. It is also claimed that the consumer 
studies program is unique in Canada. | . 

t ■ ■ :>m . ■ ■ , r ■ ■ 
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Iti view^'of the special nature of these programs we approve ofr the 
/relatively modest developments proposed."' 

' At the docto;pal level, ifio degree is now offered in any of the 
adlptinistrative and m^^nagemen^t areas surveyed, by us . ^ However it is 
pirpposed to adqilt one doctoral candidate in 1975, and an additional 
ohe in- each 'of 1976 and 1977^in the area described as 'I^^business". 
A dpctdral prbgranj is already being off ere;d in agrieconomics withi ' 
some options in agribus^iriess. We see no need for a new degree- 
prbgraiA since agrieconomics can encompass topics in agribusiness. ^ 
^ - . • \ ... . - • 

. ' In spite of the primary emphasis on undergraduate education, the 
University appears to be anxiou^ to encdurage a high level of research 
work, and we feel this is reassuring with regard to the ^.evel of ^ 
quality in its small graduate programs in the management area . ^ 

(iii) Wat&rloo 

^ The management sciences program at the University of Waterloo has 
a distinctive character. It emerged and developed in t^e remarkable 
Faculty of Engineering which was established in this post World War II 
university. There are' no plans to* develop the full range of Subjects 
that h^ve become the conventldnal pattern for modern schools of business 
administration There are. no courses in such areas as accounting or 
marketing. The programs emphasize the areas of industrial psychology, 
at)plied economics and operations research.- The lack of §ome of the 
conventional business of ferings is jcompcnsated for to some extent, by. * 
tlie .Ui^versity's' agreement with Wilfrid Laurier, under which students ^ 
from one university may attend courses and us6 the library at the ather. 
The two universities appear to have made considerable efforts to plan 
complementary rather than competing courses. Agreements provide for 
students at one university to take lectures and use library facilities 
at the otjier; and this year nearly 1,000 Waterloo students are 
registered for classes at Wilfrid Laurier although f^y of titiese ai?e 
from the* management sciences program. There are also 500 Wilfrid 
Laurier students registered at the University of Waterloo. 

; No attempt* has therefore been ij^ade at Waterloo to cover tlie whole; 
business-management spiectrum. Rather there has been concentrated 
attention on the areas congenial to engineering^ . A htgh quality program 
concentrafing on depth racier tfian bre^adth iias resulted, Narrow^ut 
deep progirams of this kind jnake ' a v^y important contribution to'Sthe . 
spectrum pf academic offerings. ' " / ^ 

' A Department of Management;^t"iences was founded iif 1968.^ It'hasi 
built up a small, and apparently stable, enrolment at the master's 
level, full-time. A parallel part-^time program is growing mor^e rapidly, 
probably thanks 'to an imaginative it^nerapBt^ program under whictt 
professors travel regularly to four-points in western^ Ontario,Ptp put^, 
on seminars and cout^sel students; thus enabling employed people to gain 
degrees by evening ^nd Q^f-day s^tudies. V ^ ' ^ 



Only graduate degrees are offered in management ©ciences, but the 
Department's smalj^^rf taf f participates in a large number of service 
courses, and assist;!^' w^h'an undergraduate program in industrial 
engineering, is active in consulting wox;Jc^ and conducts an impressive 
pfpgram of research. 

#The master's degree offerM.^s the MA'S c. *It is a relatively small 
program, current registration b'feiiig 41 full-time and 122 part-time 
candidates* who come almost entirely from engineering and the applied . 
sciences. There is naturally a high quantitative emphasis. This 
appears Co be a well established and useful program* 

There is at present a doctoral program with 11 full-time students, 
and seven part-time. The latjter are ^usually working at the final, thesis 
stage. While this may appear to be too small a group for an effective 
doctoral program, it seems to work well^in this environment because of 
thje^^" association with the MASc ^students who/ unlike MBAs, are also 
working toward research degrees. | 

^ To da?e, only -five doctoi^al degrees have been awarded in management 

science^, and the Department has not yet an established track recotd.. 
In our opinion, this is an innovative and sensible program, Vhich is 
certainly attractive enough to justify the relatively modest resources 
being allocated 'to It. . ^ ■ ^: * / . 

The full^-titife faculty now stands at 14 (12 PhDs) . (This nlimber 
has .been Relatively stable since the establishment of the Department. 

• , ft . " ^ 

Accotding to its latest submission, the Department estimates thef 
following steady-state enrolment in its graduate programs: 'PhD 25 
'full-time and 4 part-time - MASc 50 full-time. and 100 part rtiihe* These 
/ appear to be reasonable targets to us.' ^ / / . ^ . 

■ * - - ''- ^ . 

(iv) Wilfrid Laurier * / - • V ' * ' 

' ^ ' ■ • ' . ■ ^ ■ ' ■ : ■ \ ^ 

Wilfrid Laurier ^University is small and intends to r^ain'sd. A v 
'maximum enrolment target of 2,500 undergraduate, and 500 graduate 
students has been announced. » 

^ , ... ' 

The School of Business, and Economics operates^ as., a separate 

faculty of the University,* and runs strong undergraduate programs 
* offering the. BA degree with Honours Business Administration or Honours 

Economics. These ptograms are intended to have a liberal arts ^flavour. 

Approximately 25% of the University's students are enrolled in them. 

It is not planned to. let these programs grow larger; the emphasis is. 

expe/cted/to be increasingly on quality. -The students wer4 enthusiastic 

ajjoiit th^^program emphasising the close relations between students and . 

f^dxxltyJ This appears to be a si tlrong undergraduate program whl^ch 
.should not be sacrificed for otner new progr'ami^. 



Cooperation with the neighbouring UniveVsity of Waterloo is 
apparently close and cordial. The MASc program at that University is 
clearly very different in emphasis from the offerings in business 
administration at Wilfrid Laurier; and it seems the two universities 
seriously intend to avoid unnecessary duplication. There are some 
complaints from students that in a few cases the influx of students 
from Waterloo has led to large classes which sacrificed the close 
faculty-student relations at Wilfrid Laurier, 

No graduate degrees are at present offered in the management ^ 
area. It is^lanned, howeyer, to introduce^a part-time MBA program 
in September 1975 with a target of two "phases" that would, have a • 
steady-state enrolment of 30 each. * * ' 

JA relatively 'loosely structured program is t;ontemplatfed|^ in 
contrast to the highly structured^ture of the conventional MBX, 
The plan is to offer the^cou^q^sin the evening' in order to attr^t* 
executdiifes from smaM businesses, which is always the hardest kinct. ^ 
^pf business to deal with effectively in management consulting or 
education; and whi^h is chronically in nee'd of help. It is also \ 
intended to recruit candidates "Ideally, and presumably it will attract 
executives from secondary industry,- which flourishes in this area, 
and in which' thfe development of greater' efficiency should be k matter 
of high priority in national planning.^ : 

Therf isr a firm intention to accept only candidates with at least 
three years', experience in management . , This is an attractive feature 
of the proposed program as it is one of' the discouraging developments ^ *! 
in most MBA pJrograms that an increasing percentage of candidates are 
tending to apply immediately upon completing their undergraduate degree 
- thus losing thje benefit of study after building up^ on-job experience. 

. . We believe the School has aAtrong undergraduate program and a 
competent faculty which provide the conditions which make the offering 
of a program at the'master's level feasible, but we have three serious 
reservations about the proposed program. ' * 

First, ^ the program has little resemblance to anJlBA program ;and, 
therefore, if any degree is given|lre believe it should not be the MBA. 
We know of no appropriate substitute and| as the program stands we believe 
a diploma should b^^ granted rather than a graduate degree. 

, ' • » , ' 

Second, for som^ students. there will be*top little substantive 
content to justify the awardingNtf ^degree. Although it is not ca\lled 
a part-time program, it is expected that most students will have, and 
'keep, a full-time job. A maximum period of five years is proposed far 
each of the two "phases". The first phase is intended to cover the core 
subjects through regular evening courses. Some students would not. be 
required to take any. of these courses except business research methodology 
if previous educational backgroufid ^r work experience had covered the 
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equivalent material. This means that /their ]S[rogram would be limited 
primarily to the second phase. The second phase consists of reading ^ 
courses, twelve units of applied business and economic policy, and a " 
research project. The research project is a basic and much emphasized 
part of the program; being intended to occupy over one-third of the 
students *s efforts in the second phase. The result could be the 
awarding of a degree to a persoxji primarily f Or the completion of a 
set of readings and the writing up of an experience in his business. 
There could 'be in such a situation minimal faculty contribution to the 
candidate's program which for the most part eotill Jbe a self-istudy 
program. 

o 

Third, the research project raises significant issues. It is 
expected that in the usual case, the project will consist of a problem- 
solving endeavour in the firm for which the student is working. It is 
easy to imagipe that this might be appealing to the student executive 
and to his employer. However, it seems to us to raise very serious 
difficul^es in other quarters. From the University's point of view, 
there would surely be worries about maintaining quality control. It . 
would be hard, in such^ituatioris, to distinguish dearly the contributions 
the student makes from those of his colleagues, who might ^e either 
helpful or handicapping. . From the point of view of members^ of faculty, 
proper supervision will impose a very heavy workload, which would in 
effect be rather like unpaid management consulting. From the point of ^ 
view of the. government, it would seem that they wj3uld be being invited 
to subsiciize, bright and ,atofaitlous managers in solving their cmpany's 
problems and improving their own management skills. The problems pointed 
out above would not be serious where the research project was a minor 
part of the program as it is in some MBA programs. But in the proposed 
program it will frequently be the single most important requlreanent for 
a candidate equivalent to a thesis requirement in traditional niasterVs 
program^. ^. ^ 

We believe thesja^ reservatribns are serious enough , to outweigh the 
genuinely attract^^ve features o'f the .proposed program.^ The proposed 
program should be thoroughly reassessed. 

(v) Lines of Future Development 

We belieVe all three universities should continue to develop 
programs appropriate to their principal interests. If an MBA program 
becomes necessary in this area, it should be started in cooperation with 
an existing nearby MBA program so that the design of the program is not 
constrained by the small number of students or available faculty., It is 
logical for Wilfrid Laurier to spearhead the development of such a program 
but they should work with the other schools in the area on a cooperatiye 
basis, there should be only one MBA program in the Waterloo area. It 
should not be the exclusive domain of one school. Both Guelph and Waterloo 
could provide valuable contributions in the planning and operation of such 
a program but their roles should be ascertained before the program is • 
approved. . *■ , 
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Wo3tern Ontario 

(i) The MBA 



' The University^ of Western Ontario has the larg^t full-time 
graduate prpgram in business administration 4,n the country. It was 
Canada's first MBA course (established in 1948), and it h&s maintained 
a position of leadership. It has admirable physical facilities and' an 
outstanding business- li4>rary. 

The flavour of this School of BusineaS^ Administration is strongly 
professional. Its announcements proclaim an interest ih #h4 soliitibn Pf; ft,/ 
practical management: problems rather than theoretical issues. The program 
is highly structured requiring a heayy in-class work- load on students. 
The case study method is heavily reliM.npon; and in this. and every 
other way, tife School has. kept close to the Harvard traditions in which 
its founders were trained. ' Literature from the School keeps referring 
to its prime orientation to teaching, rather than to research, and also 
to the importance df producing generalists in panagement rather than -. 
specialists or technicians. 

The present full-time. MBA enrolment is 458, and the plans to 1978 
do not contemplate more than a ^10% increase in this figure. There is no 
significant part-time enrolment; nor is any apparently planned. 

The decision to hold full-time enrolment to about 500 and to refrain 
from entering the part-time field seems a sensible one to-US.^ 

(ii) Executive Development ^ ■ " k ^ . 

The School has* been a leader in executive development programs. 
Its Summer courses, plv^erences and seminars for executives have had a 
long and successful history. Executive development fits naturally into 
the phi^^osophy of the school and deaerves continuing emphasis. 

(iii) The Doctoral^Program " . ' 

A doctoral program was inaugurated in 1960 with the assistance of 
a grant from the Ford Foundation. So far 19 students ^have received the 
.PhD .alnd all of these are now teaching, with the exception of ^ne' of 
,la«'t; year's graduates, .who is in the government service. The Quality of 
the. program 'is good but it has not developjed the reputation for excellence 
of the MBA program. The present staff presumal>ly ha^^e beep largely ' 
recruited for the highly structured professionally oriented program. A 
faculty capable of mounting an outstanding research and discipline oriented 
PhD program must? be very different. We feel tjiat the two programs are 
divisive rather than supjportive and the further development of the PhD 



program will tend to affect adversely\the MBA program without achieving 
distinction at the doctoral level. j 

* f * ... 

On the other hand we se2^e a need for pne strong professignal 
doctoral program in Canada and Western is the^ logical school for. such an 
endeavour. A professional doctoral programs in management could build 
on the excellenc^e of the present MBA and the two programs together 
with the other professional programs could lead to a distinctive * ^ 
reputation for tfbe School in 'the fiBld of prof essional management 
education. 

Graduates of a professional doctoral program would be able to 
Swerve in both teaching and management positions and indeed they , might 
move/between these positions. We hope and expect that moves of ,tt>is 
kind will be more common in the future. Many management programs have 
need for teachers who are management oriented but few such people *are 
-available tgday. 

-Although we feel that the present PhD program is j^dequate and the 
future plan fot modest expan sion to a steady state enrolment of 30 ♦ 
is within the capability of the School, we strongly urge Western to 
give serious consideration to replacing the PhD program with a high 
quality professional doctoral program in management. ^ 

(iv) The Attractions of Independenqe versus Integration . 

The viry success of busfness . teaching ' at Western hj|B inevitably 
meant that a strong independent School has been dev^fLop^sd^ with almost 
a separatist attitude to o^her sections of the Unive 
strong financing throiigh'its Fund for Excellence, wV 
important resources for student aid, research assistance and other, 
requirements. While siich inc^epqindence can/ be a qrucakl advantiage in 
developmental stages, it 'has *Lt^ drawbacks^ speciallyXfor strongly, 
irlterdisciplinary programs - afe independence -is a twoVway business. 

Management skills are increasingly appreciated in\most\schools 
and^ faculties of the university - and one of the real op\)ortuidties 
(and responsibilities) of Bus|,ness schools is^ to cooperatV in developing 
the good management courses required in other' parts of the\un4.versity. 
It is crucial, in attempting to do this, not to look' on students taught 
outside* the business school as inferior. .This might 'suggestX reconsider- 
attoiv of the policy set out in. a recent report prepared for iCAP under 
the tj^e PLANS: 1973-1978 . in the following terms "The estaMished 
Programs V^BA, MBA and PhD - come first and service course development 
will be pursued only • tjo the extent that it complements /the; exi^sti 
programs". ,\Ctiis is of course" exactly what the customer is a^ too 
likely to a^ssume in such cases, and we believe the Schbol m6y be missing 
not only an opportunity foy service, but an oppbrtunitfy to develdp 
mutually beneficial cooperative activities. In the same document, the 
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School lists 
interaction M 



as one of ^ its four main objects for the future. as "increased 
ith other 'professional schopls". This is of course 



courses as to 



adfmirable, but it will require just as scru|pulous attention to service 



'those in the School *s own programs. 



(v) Master bf Public .Administration 

A program for the degree of Master in Public Administration is 
under consideidation ^ith ^ tentative stariting date of 1975^ This would 
be in the DepaVtmen?/ of Polit ical Science which is in the Faculty of 
Ar'ts. This piiogram would apparently be ^imed primarily ay municipal 
government . 



' In a plat|ning memo submitted tq^^iCAP in4)ecember .lf73, there is 
reference to tHe fact that the Department will "be able ^o draw uppn 
the substantial resources of other departments such as ffieogtaphy and 
Economics" - which would seem to imply no great eicpec tactions of drawing 
upon the resources of the School of Business Administration. ' 

In* the planning memo referred to .above, this is Wes^cribed as a 
"possible" ^pro^tam. .We did not discuss this course, but, from the 
planning memo, iit woiild seem this Would be an liPA weM over on the 
policy ana'lysis i^nd &f the public administration spedtrum, and we - 
.cannot help wondering whether this is really what is/ required at the 
municipal level.] 'In any event, if it is decided to Proceed with an 
MP A degree program,, we strongly recommend that 1;he ^chool of Business 
Administration bje ii^volved. ^ 
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^ J WINDSOR - 

. * University of Windsor 

(i) the Border Location 

" ' - ■ . s > ■ . 

The special flavour of the University of Windsor is derived from* 
its location, a few minutes by cdr frgm Detroit. This should provide 
a unique" opportunity for working with neighbouring universiti'ies in that 
city; and we believe some attempts are being made to take advantage of 
this. ' * , 

(ii) The Faculty pf Business Administration 

t> ' . ■ . . 

This was one of the smaller universities we? visited; student 
enrolment being irt the neighbourhood of 5,-500. Business administration 
is an important section of the University accoutiting fot almost 20% of 
the student body. When a division of the Faculty of Arts and Science 
into three neV faculties, which is now in process, is completed, 
business administration will become the secopd largest faculty on 
campus. 

(iii) The MBA 

An MBA is offered. This consists of a qualifying year and a 
master's year, which includes a compulsory term paper. At present there 
is a registration. of 55 in the final year and 33 in the qualifying year. 
TUjere is also a small part-time program which appears to be declining 
in jiumbers. 

There is a large undergraduate program - 765 full-time and 400 
part-time for the Comm degree, 'fliere is also an interesting special 
B Comm in which bachelors from other faculties may obtain a B Comm by 
covering, in three semesters, the core of business courses ^required in 
the regular- B Comm program. 

" ^ • ' % ■ y/"'- " "\ ' 

(iv) Teaching iStaff 

* it/,. f 

There are at present i2 full-time aG|demic staffs (11 PhDs) . They 
have heavy teaching loads, and four new slots are to be filled. There: seems 
little doubt that the faculty isr understaffed. One consequence of this 
is that research has suffered. We found it impressive tliat, in these 
circui^stances, the, students to whom we spoke emphasized that ^hey had 
found the tdaching staff accessible p And this was one of the features qf 
their programs in which they took most satisfaction. 

(v) Satellite^ Operations 



The Faculty does some' teachings at Chathan(. : Such operations are 
small at present, but indicate another directidtv^n which services 

might |>e extended. " ^ 

J " ■ ^ 
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f(v:J Suinmary • ' 

The one graduate program in business administration, run by the 
University (the MBA) appears to be under control at present but the 
projected growth from 79 in 1973/74 to 200 by 1978 may be excessive 
in view of available staff and likely difficulty in recruiting an 
adequate number of qualified students. The required lines of future 
development seem clear enough. The Faculty has a job o/ consolidation 
to do to strengthen itself by more depth in some ar^as, and to develop 
a sound program of seminars and refresher courses for executives in mid- 
career, to strengthen relations with the University' s. community in 
all sectors; and to develop research work. ' 



ANNEX I TO APPENDIX A 
THE DBA AND.IJESTERN ONTARI9 




we 



In the discussion which follows, we shall first d 
of a DBA program and a PhD program in management as 
char^acteristics of Western Ontario relevant to this i 
be discussed. Finally, the rationale for a. recommenqat 
develop their program as a DBA will be presented. 



The PhD d'egree is a researchl^ degree characterized b3 
^ of specialization grounded in a basic discipline. Iri an appJ 
\like management this means "that a candidate ^must^deve^lop a strong 
research base in a discipline such as economics of psycholo^. .To 
' cijieve this result a' PhD program in management .must 'rely, upon strong, 
ocVoral programs in these fields fori adeqi^te buildijng of the researcr 
ounoktion. . - , * 1 



iscuss- the* r^ature 

see it. Sox^e 
ssue will then 
idiKthat Wes\^rn 




In cqjKirast a DBA is a, prof essipnal degree which requires breadth 
of knowledge of management both in t,neory a[nd practice. Research is 
not necessarily on the frontiers of knowledge but may- pertain to the 
study of existing know^ledge as it is applied to management problems.- 
The emphasis is on relevance rather than origin^ity., This degree . 
builds on the base provided by the* MBA whereas^ the- PhD is better ^ 
ba^d upQTx a degree in a basic discipline. 

.\The' DBA is a better preparation for teaching undergraduates and 
MBAs ^ui the^. majority of schools where the emphasis is on teaching 
rather\than research.' The DBA has the bread tiiof knowledge of manage- 
ment whWi enables him to integrate the mat|^^l^aT3" in his courses with 
those of ^^Hs. colleagues. The demand for pedfpl^ who can do an. excellent 
job,of . teaq^^g at the undergraduate and'MBA levels is undoubtedly , 
gre'dter that! the demand for research Oriented specialists. Although , 
at the present^ time there do^s not appear to be a strong demand for 
DBAs iri Canad*a outside of the a cad emicv market, it is expected that 
thi'S will develop first in qpnsulting and government and later in 
industry. Ontario must anticipate this/demand by providing at least., 
one school which has developed an excellent professional doctorate 
in mscnagement. • . 

The school at Western Ontario has certain characteristics which 
make, it the logical place for such a development. It has a long history 
♦as . a professionally ^oriented school, with a strong faculty M.n management^ *. 
arid' excellent relations with practicing managers. It has an exc/sllent 
MBA pr,Og.ram with a tradition M emphasis on good teaching. It is ^ ' 
somewhat isolated from the restS-oi, tbie university and does not have a 
tradition of close relationships with. the basic disciplines. The 
current doctoral program has placed ^reat emphasis up^n training 
management teachers and gradijj^^tes of the program for^ the most part 
have taken, positions in institutions emphasizing t^chlng and some 
have moved rather dkuickly into academic adihinistration. 

^ ' 117 ^ 
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The development of an outstanding DBA program at' Westetn Ontario 
is an opportunity .which -they should welcome. It will have a synergist! 
effect with the MBA program which should lead to the imiirovement of 
both programs rather than creating internal conflicts by trying to 
simultaneously offer a professionally oriented "toA and an academic 
doctorate. AIJ. faculty can take an active part in the DBA rather than 
creating a. split between the professionally oriented faculty and the 
research, faculty. The professional doctorate and. the related applied 
research should provide strengthened ties to the -managerial community. 
The program can be larger than would be true of a PhD due to gf eater 
potential demand, lower resource commitment because it can build 
on the MBA, and more likely outfeide financial support. ^ ^ 

A DBA program as a professional program should come under much 
less control by the gradiiate division and other faculties than is 
necessary for a PhD program. Different criteria are needed for 
admi^ion decisions, programs are best^^etermined by the management 
facultjr, and dissertation research should not be judged by faculty - 
in other disciplines on the same basis as applied in th^ir fields. 

Nothing in the recommendation for a DBA should be construed as 
a degradation of 'that degree. It is not an inferior degree but rather 
a superior way of achieving a different objective. It is predicted 
that in ten years the average DBA will have a higher salary^ and 
greater demand for his services than will the average PhD. ,f-If the • 
program is well conceived and candidates are chosen carefully , I it 
will become a mode^l for Canada and enjoy a unique position which no 
PhD program can hope to achieve. 

■ - O.K. Solandt 

May, 19.75 ' ' " * ^' ' "^^^^^^ 
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COMMENTS OF THE 
administration; business AND-MANAlGEMENT SCIENCE 
DISCIPLINE GROUP 



sic 



1. In the main, the Discipline Group finds that it can live with the general 
thrust of the recommendations set out in the consul tants report. ; Indeed, 
some parts of the report were very welcome, particularly the emp^Ssis 
placed on the need for omore graduate management education provid/d 
sufficient resources are forthcoming.. 

2. While concurring with the thrust of the main recommendations , /the members 
of the Discipline GroUp have many different qualifications arid- reservations 
about particular recommendations growing out of their diver/e circumstances, 

3. The following xomments represent some of these crosscurrents J caveats and 
misgivings £in drder of listed , recommendations (p?^ not /ignificance"/: 



3.1 professional management programs should no^ be exclusively at the 
graduate level in the Canadian context althougfi such a tendency or 
emphasis has miich to be. said for it. (rec.y2) /At the samd time, 
inadequately financed unrd*stricted growth of undergraduate \ 

^ teaching should not be allowed to dilute grad^Lififce instructibri. 

there is serious doubt that a cei?t;ralized approach to handling MBA 
admissions is either necessary or advi'&al^e at this stage of 
development of jnrograms. (rec. 4) 

3.3 no te"^ should Ke taken of certain inconsistencies in the 'report (e.g. 
diversity is commended on the one hand and departures '.from conven-* 
tional patterns are warned againsM:,. on the other). ^ 



3.2 



3.4 



3.5 



there- i/& some question about the advisability and feasibility of 
usingy^'satellite" arrangements for opening new MBA. programs. 



assuming there are to bfe^ome.new PhD programs, there is a willingness 
tq/exjxl^e collaborative ati^angements especially among the*' proposed 
Toronto ar^ doctoral programsx^in the sense of shared seminars, thesis 
examiners .aitd^ommittee members andS'access to fabilitie^. BUT there 
are concerns a^at the formalities an^^orkabitity of the arrangements. 
One ought not to ex>ect too much, push tDofar without the costs of 
cQordination exceeding tt\e benefits to be eaTtned. 

3.S.while uncertainty exists abouV^ the nature of the /irftej-university 
r^^arch institute, exploration may lead to som/ extensions of 
existing initiatives Vresearch forums , specializl24^^area group meet- 
ings, individual research and teaching cooperation and^so on (rec. 24)7 

4r Whatever exfJansion of doctoral and master's level worjc is undertaken as 
events unfold and financing becomes clearer, special heed should be given 
to the admonitions about realistic provision of resojirces to thijs ffetaT^" 
The societal and university needs canilat be served a^ the present levels 
of funding^, by furtiier dilution nor by magic or exhortation. - It is 
impossible to comprehend a system which is upbraided for its use of 
foreign -born faculty a^_.Jh§_ very time it is rbeing/ starved for resources . 



/ 
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for adequate graduiat)^ work. (Domestic s„upplly of EhDs in this field in 
1974 was seven.) This is true even though tone may; wish to be cautious 
about demand and sudply conditions for doctorates over time. 
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CARLETON UNIVERSITY" 




RESPONSE. T O , THE ACAf CONSULTANTS' REPORT ON 

— . ^ *«r 13 — ' — rr-' \ [ — ' 

ADMINISTRATION AND MANAGEMENT DISCIPLINE 



latio 



The ACAP cons/ult^t^ report; makes a number of^en^ral re<:ommend 

concerning Gar 1^ ton Univefsity. Iftiile our comments will indicate some 

- 4 ' ' , ! ■ j. ' , . ' , ,. . 

difference of obinionywith the consultants * we find the general t;hrust of 

• ■ / / ^ - " 

their suggestions ;to jb^e sensible. We have profited fromi the AGAP process 
becaiise it has/ coincided with major changes made in our Public Administration 
prograrasV dliring the /past three years and with a current evaluation of^tKe > 
organization of administrative studies at ^Garletdri. 

^^^^Oiiawa. 



I 



1. Gooperation with tti^^tlpiversity of 

• t^e agr^3^ith the"! object iv|S pf developing cooperative? relatlona^i^ps 

witl\ the .Univ^^>^ty of Ottawa in the general area of administrative studies,. 
Such cjDoperation is already evident in the' joint- program in public adminis- 
tration (see attached program) . We will giye the^^^4iighes^^ to this 
program which we are committed to beginning in the fall of 1975. 



2.. Rela'tionsh 



We 

the resources 
|)ubllc /servant 
•these/ needs, 
our ,pi/ogram^ 
academic qual 




th the Publj^ Service 



lly agree that the federal government ough't to utilize 

two universities for unlversity-Zlevel courses given to'^y 
r programs Vave" been developed \iA partx to cater to 
we wish ^to cooperate with the pOaliGl service' arid make / 
onally relevant* while maintaining ^nd enhancing theifr 
also seek, to (|'evelop our programs to challenge 7 

Ltns 



governments ajid fpster re^rm. We wi.ll also continue to offer our progr^ 

to public servants and students whdse interests rest with tbe^rovincial' and 

** " ■ . ' .■■**■ 

urban levels of government , and w'ith the relationships between the public 

and privat^^sectors in Ganada, * >^ 



3. The* Objectives of PuETtc^^ministratloa Programs ., 

We are concerned that the consultants se^in to be very reluctant tp 
support the legitimacy anS^eslrability pf <Jeveloping a public administration. 
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rogram who^e objective is^ to balance public policy and management. This 

been "the objective of ^e current Carleton Public Administration M.A. • 
ptogram. The consultants treatment of public administration programs (as 
opposed to business' programgjl^^in the ri^port is Inconsistent and unclear. 
The Qupen's program in public admin/tst ration is virtually ignored and the 
relevance of/existing M.B. A. programs for public sector management ds * 
scarcely e^y^mined. We will pursue , our objective of deyelqping a "public 
adm/nistratioh program that balances public policy and ma^nagement^. We 
be/ieve that such balance is essential if the unique features of public 
sector concerns are'to'be adequately treated . "^"^ • 

V-*^ ^>We do agree with the consultants that the apprp^nriate balance has 
not yet been adequately achieved and that a larger faculty base will be ' 
^nee-ded. We will build up this base 'over the next few years both in con2up^^t^n 
lith ^ pl^n^ed reorganization of administrative studies within Car]^tbtl?^nd'^" 
thrqugh the joint program with -the Univexsity of Ottawa. . 

4 . The Accep-fe^a^lce^^^ M.P.A. Degrees. . * ^ 

We believe* that failure to give recognition to H.P.A... degrees by 
government -recruiters is a"*genilral issue which affi^ct's all M.P.A. programs 
in Canada. It Undoubtedly reflects a lack^ of info^jnation in government ; 
recruiting ciroJ.es . y it ^If&^^l^o a function of the newness of virtually all / 
M.P.A. programs. We telieve that the M.P. A.^ degreie will^be l^fetter known 
and. established over the next five years, especially i^ it tralapces a management 
component with policy and <3ecisionrmaking. Approaches have also been ^made to 
government - recruiting agencies tl-grough the natJLonal Committee. of Schools and 
Programs in Public Admi^igtration to improve communication and knowledge 
^'about^^rFrA. programs. Finally, we a^e fully confident that the joint 
Ottawa-Carle ton. program will do much to enhance and establish th-e degree 
by giving it grea-teX^is^ibility . , 



5. . H.B.A. Programs and't^e Rationalization of Administrative Studies . % 

Regarding an* M.B. A. program, the consultants suggest that Carleton • 
should not divert its attention from the task of "sorting out and rationalizing 



^ome 6f the small programs now being offered" (p. A55) and that when we do 
consider an M;B,A. "it be designed, to avoidi averlapping with the University 
af. Ottawa's M,M. Sc. , t>referably as a joint ptogram," / 
We do not see the rationalizatlonr^f current smaller programs 
^ (graduate and undergraduate) as being easily separated from the creation of 
, co-ordinat.ed program in Administrative Studies. We envisage the creation 
of such^ a pragram during the next five years as "an integral part of the 
reorganized aduipLnlstrat ive studies program at Carleton^ .Thi§, of course, 
does not preclude the sttong likelihood^^and desirability of oobperation with 
the University of Ottawa. ^ 




UNIVERSITY OF GUELPH 
Conments. on Report o;E ConsulCjants » 
Administration, Business) and Management Spience 
, planning Assessment 



J 



) ■ l^he consultants (pages A31, 32) have accurately 
depicted the work at Guelph included in this planning assessment. 
The r^ference^^at'the top ^pf "page A32 to "pressures" for expansionT 
may refrect expr^i3ti^ b| suchrLTl1^e^est by students. But 
neither th^ faculty involved, nor the university administration, 
have any intention of becomi^iig i^^volved in other than the ^ . 
gtowt^i and development of th,e preseat two programs in agri- 
business and \tL consumer studies. Indeed, we share the^ 

■ " -^^ . - ^ ♦ . . 

consultants? concern to maintain a balanced and proper* relationship 

V. . . • ' ■ _ ■ - . . i ■ 

between undergraduate and truly graduate Vork in business admin-^ 

\ ; ■ ■■ ■ , ■ . • ■ / . ' : 

isfcnation by slowing the rite of^lgrowth of the MBA programs. 

The paragraph, at the top of page A66 may represent 
misappxehensioinon one point, on ano«ierJ^t^J^ 
to bring the record up to date. With regard to the latter it' 
shouia be not4d that the ilniversity does not-now plan to expand - ^ 
"its Work in^agribusiness before 1978 at the^ekrliest. Tablfe 4 
on page 'A 52 should^ be amended accor4ingly. At such time as 
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doctiral wcftrk is offered in that ffeld, it will not be a new 

tm, it will represent simply the logical step by whloU Ph.D. 

thesis research may be carried out in agribusiness -s - as a "field" 

' • * ' ^ I ■ ' 

in the-dbctoral program in agricultural economics, ^bt as a new 

* ■ ' ' ; / V- ■ 

"program". 

Concluding their statement on the, Guelph-Wa1;erloo 
region, the consultants (bottom of page A69) suggest the pos.aH^li^ 

o£ Guelph's cdntributing in some >ay eo t,he Wilfrid Laurier 

\ ■ ■ ■ . ^ ■' ■' 

proposed MBAJ program. The University of Guelph does possess 

sttength ih/the fields of marketing and general quantitative 

analysis. We are always prepared to U^^scifsi? with sister * 

universities thfe possibility of cooperation, at the graduate level » 

We shall, therefore, be ready at anjj^ time to embark upon the 

kinds of discussions contemplated by the consultants/ _ 

In conclusion, the University of Guelph asserts 

■ \. ■ * -*' ■ 

its satisfaction with ,the report of the tonsMtants; we b^tteve 

it will provide-a_ju?eful framework i|or gra(iii^te development • 

■ I ■■ - ' \ . , 

in the fields which have" been surveyed. We share with our sister 

unive'Hitie^, esi^ecially McGill University, the sense of tSffa--^ 

»occasione4 by the death of Professor Howard Ross who contributed * 

so much, not only to the present report, but also to the. report 

>o^ the Blaiden Commission in 1965. / . " 



December , 17, 1^74 . 
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McM^ster University is in full agreement with the ACAP 
^ Consultants' Report on Graduate Programmes at Ontario Universities in 



Administration, Business, and Management Science The report succinctly 
identifies the major Issues confronting Ontario University Faculties and 
Schools of Business and ^Administration In general, and McMaster's 
Pacuity Business in particular. These major issues are: 

1) The direction of development and the future role of 
management education at Ontario universities? 

t' ' ' • . , 

2) The orientation and function of undergraduate 
university programmes in business and management; 

3) The relation between undergraduate and master's 
level university programmes in business 'arid 
management; _ ^ ■ 

4) The resource requirements associated with *the 
development * of Ph.D. programmes in management at 
Ontario un,ly:srsities; 

5) The need-'for and the role' of co|Uinuing education 
at Ontario universities. X , 

McMaster University's position on each of these Issues Is 

outlined below. , 

Direction of Development in Management Education 

The objectives of M/:MastepiSuJ!aculty, of Business are: 

... . . ... . ■ ■ : ■• • r 

(1>) to remain a comparatively small academically oriented Faculty; \ 
(2) to concentrate on the. dqvefopnient of research while maintaining 
the current emphasis on high quality teaching in ipanagement^ 

ERIC" ^- , . ' , • \ 12a I '\ ■ 



(3) to concentrate on graduate education in management; and 

(4) to develop a small, academically oriented Ph.D. programme in management. 
These' objectives of the Faculty are essentially consistent with the. ACAP * 
Consultants' recommendations with respect to directions of development , 
In management education in Ontario. Active internal planning is now 

going on within McMaster to see to what extent these -^aspirations of 

\ ■ ■ 

the Faculty of Business, can te realized, in the context of the very severe 
financial constraints now imposed on Ontario's universities. The Uhiver- 
sity's overall commitment to carrying, on graduate work and research on a 
level well above minimal standards of performance means that we shall 
prodeed with Ph.D. work ifi Management* only if we can provide sufficient 
resourciss to do it well. The decision whether to -proceed will be made ir\^ 
the near future. ^ 
Undergraiduate Programme^s^^ii^Management ^ ^- ^ 

The A6^ Consultants' concerns regarding the impact of bur- 
geoning undergraduate .programmes on the quality of graduate programmes 
In manaqem^ht are amply supported by the experience at McMaster^ The 

University agrees that these two levels of programmes curtenfly exhibit some 

- ■ ■ ^ ' . ■- . ♦ ' ' . 

duplication with respect to both bbfectives and course. offerings, McMaster' 
is not prepared to solve this problem merely By imposing liinitatibns on enroll 
ment in its undergraduate Commerce programme^ . TheJlJn iverslty does, how- 
ever. Intend to give consideration to the Consultants', suggestion that . - ' 
undlEsrgraduate programmes in management bo cdnvertfed into pce~professionar^ 



programmes designed* to accomplish two major objectives; (1) to prepare 
undergraduate students "for entry into a two-year MBA programme; and (2) 
to provide those undergraduate students who <fo not wish or who can- 
not gain admission to an MBA programme with a general preparation for' 
careers in business, administration, or engineering management. 

Ma j^^T^-^s^^rggramrrreg in Manag-ement . • . v \ c / 

• ■ » 

McMaster University intends to continue to maintain an academic 
orientation in its graduate management programmes. In addition, the . 
U^?lve^sity intends to continue to prb'vide a selection of programmes aimed 
at meeting the needs of yariops categories of prospective students. Con- 
sistent with those 'intentions-, the University's full-time MBA programme 
Is currently complemented by a strong pah-time programme and by a work- study 

* - ■ . ■ ■ - " 

programme. Furthermore, and consistent with the sa^m^ intentions, the 
University fully supports the ACAP Consultants' recommendations with res- . 
pect to the" propos.ed programme in Health Administration. 'We had hoped<(* 
to begin this welt thought put and- socially desirable programme in r975-76"^Cx^ 
but because of financiefTTnability, - at this point, to make a necessary i 
^^enior appointm^t we are delaying for one year In the hope that jwe, can 
proceedv^y 1976-77. McMaster'is in agreei^ent, al so ,^ with the Con- 
sultants' position as regards the need to maintain and further develop . . 
the distinctiveness Of the MBA degree. Thl3 agreement is demonstrated 

in the -Faculty's intention to coaslder converting its undergraduate 

•■ ' ■ ■ , . ^ • 

Commerce programme into a pre-prbfessional programme. 



' ^ - C-IO 

* * 

Ph.D/ Programme in Management 

As Jl^dicated above, McMaster University is cori^idering 
whether to send forward its proposed. Ph.D. programme In management 
for appraisal by OCGS. Without unduly' /anticipating the outcome of 
this internal and extH-nal deliberation, the. Ur\iversity nevertheless .is 
prepared to express its agreement with the ACAP Consultants' recom-^ 
. mendations regarding c<x)peration with the University of Toronto and York 
/University in the formulations of its Ph.D. programme. Also, .McMaster 
^. UniversiFy Supports thjs^ Consultants' concept of cooperatidn at the faculty 
and* course level while leaving each University free to develop it's own 
distinctive Ph.D. programme. On this basis, the three Universities would" 
be in a position significantly to alleviate shortages of faculty resources 
^without unduly homogenizing the output of Ph.D. candidates. 

With respect to library resources, the situatioV^it McMaster 
not so gloomy as the Consultants' repiort indicates, particularly as 

regards library holding?. in management scierfce and marketing. Further- 

« ■ ■'»<>■ * ■ . 

- . ■ • • \ 

.mpre, the expeUent Interlibrar^ Loan System in Ohtario greatly facilitates 

sharing of university library resources. ^ ^ 

■ V" *,•'■■■ ^ - . " ' , - . 

McMaster University hopes, then, to be able to give sub- 
ste^ntive support, to the. Consultants" position regarding the nged for 

y ■ ■ - ■ ■ * ■ . • • . . . • 

additional" Ph.D. programmes in^ Ontario. We recognize that • Canadian 

• ' \ ■ * -^^ • 

universities have at least a moral obligation to move toward -self-sufficiency 
as regards the supply of trained faculty ririombers. On the other hand. 



Ph.D. programmes, ^nnot merely be added to the already rapidly growing 
arr^y of /undergraduate and graduate programmes in management. The' 
Unlvers*ity» therefore, feels acutely the Consultants' recommendations / 
regarding both the need ^orVdequate funding in the development of 

graduate programmes. Thisj involves us now in a seriou's reconsideration 

^1 ' ' ■ • . ■ 

' of the- role and function of undergraduate prograknmes in management'. 

f • • ^ ■ ' ' . I - • • . . ^ 

I Continuing Education in Wanaqement 
• ■ '' 

Though McMejster University does not currently have a Manage- 

' f • ■ .1 . o • . 

meii^ Development programme, we agree with ^he^onsultants' position op 
this matter. IvJcMaster has been prevented from pursuing the obvious' oppor- 
tunities and needs for continuing education in„ its surrounding industrial___ 
community by its inability to keep pace with the faculty resource require- 



^%ients of its exi^tin^ undergraduate and^raduate programmes. Pending the 
outcome of considerations regarding a. reorganization of the undergraduate 
programme in management, the University intends to develop d small . 
Management Development programm* aimed specifically at meeting university 
level needs for continuing education in Jboth business and labour management 
groups . > 

-v. 

Priorities 

• . . McMaster University has not yet, through Senate^ ^ ' 

decided officially whether it is in agreement with the Consultants' 

a ^ * ' ■ ^^"^ * ■ 

position as regards the priority of graduate programmes in management 
over undergraduate ones. To this date we have not had to assign' 
priorities among our programmes in management'. Our graduate : 



<^ •. , ■ • . ■ c-12 ■ ' ; • , ■/ ... 

programmes have commanded most of its resources. The recent pressure, 
howevet, turn rapidly growing undergraduate programmes, Combined with 



Ihe wish of 



^mall, may 



the University's Faculty cjf Business Jtq/ remain 
y^ell now force fuchl an assignment ojf jprloritle 



The relative 



i)riority/ of the[ various Mas|ei|'s programmes offered 
3rsity is difficult to establish. The vld^k-l-study programme 



comparatively 
s. 



by the Unlv 

1$ still in iJcs experimental stages, and it would Ibe som^hat prematufce 
to pass judgijiient on its importance either to the l^nlversity or to^the 
students. /Similarly , the mere fat;t that the MBA(He^lth Services) programme' 
is as yet /in the proposal stage is not adequate groijinds for assigning it . a 
low priority . The immediate problem here is the U|Tiversity's curreht 
financial inability to make a senior level apppintmeritr-' '^^^ 

f^or several years the Faculty of Busines^ at McMaster, With 
strong University backing, has been building up a research capacity as the 
bdsis for a small but high-quality doctoral prbgramme. The University's 
graduate and research achievements in the Science and Engineering dis- 
ciplines, in several Humanities disciplines, in a small number j^f Social 
Sciences disciplines, and, increasingly, in Health Sciences means that^he re 
Is a ^dry strong graduate school milfeu within which our current plaiining / 
of Ph.D. work in management is taking place. I^i the near future^w^zzshall 



> '■ ' ' ■ ~ ■ 

decide wh^her We can take this additional Important step. ^ 
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THE RECTO 



ORONTO, Ontario; . M5S l2T4 





:adeiniS Planning , 
late Stu4i( 
krsities, 
luite 8039, 



Dealr-i>r:-.--^res tgiL, 

■ " ' 11 

This is a reply to-^-your r;equest for jthe University's 
comments on the-A.C.A.P^ consultants' report on ^rjac^ate studies in 
Administration, Business and Management Science. 



inf brmativ 
to take issili 




We found tlW report inter estN^Lng and 
find no significant points with which we would wish 

were particularly interested in the conjjultants^ 
comments on the name of the degree we give and in their suggestion 
(p. A28) that consideration should be givesn tb granting.. the MBAv 

at that university instead of the MMSc". This matter has, in fact, 
rjecently been under d is cu^ion among the professors directly concerned, 
with t|he progranpe. The Faculty* is examining Xery carefully all the 
implidations of such a 'change. « As three differehi options already 
exist within the M.M.Sc. programme, nan^ely '-Busines^skdmiilistration, 
Public Administration and Operations Research, one pd^ibl^^ development 
might be to offer the three degrees : M.B.A. , ll.P.A. . and\M.M.Sci^ - 
(singular). The Facility proposes to^ study tnis question more closely • 
before reconmen^ii^g ^ specific change. . 

We were very* pleased that the consultarfts appreciai^d 
the significance of the bilingual nat^ire of our master's programme. 
The Faculty of Management^ciences is one of ^he most fully bilingual 
faculties of the University of Ottawa. At present, all "compulsory 
courses and the vast majority of optional courses are^ of f e^ed In both 
languages in the Master of Management Sciences* programme as w^l as ' 
in..aH unSergraduate programmes. * Unfortunately^j It ^a^. hithet£o. only 
>een possible to offer the Mastdt of Health Administration in English. 
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and. cbmplic^t( 
been jsucces 
prof fis^ors 

f ieulty 



f. Although we realise thdt bilingualism. is/^ expensive 
we?j^consider it one of our major object^es^ We havje* 
in reerui;>ing a nurater, of wgll qualififed''^i lingual | 
althougJ^Kit not ar easv matter , it/is expected that^ 
resotrfces, we qan continue 



lepstanc 
Itb some 



jat the 
ext%nt 



We af e sure ttiat A.C .A. P. will -un^ 
bilingual nituire qf our pLEogrammes can complieat 
artangement? for CQ;-operationj with Carlet9n or ot 
(Jniversitie^. 

' During tfve^^gast fifteen months w^ 

in discussions with Carletpn IJniversity apd th 



concerning a joint graduate prograinroe-xn'T^ublic /idministratioh. 



to lhaintain .a strong bilingual 



2r Ontario * 



iave be;en enegaged 
Beral Government 



differences 



noai 



Pro^r^ss' has so, f ar-^^nBerr^ow, partly because of 

between the programmes at the two utiiver^sities anld partly because of 
me lack ofx a firm commitment frpm the Fei^ra;l Government..' The first 
jyf the^ difficulties, is being- solved in the coiHTse -of regular 
meetings' b,etw^^nj:jepr^ent^ of the „t:wo Universities . * It is hoped 

|that,_lJ^je-^^ make kndWn more clearly its precjise . 

,peeds 'in this regaftd. At the moment we dre inclined to believe thpt 
..the outcoD^e of oiir discussions with the Government may be^^Kiore modest 
than what was expected at the time of the consultants' v-i^it. 

since the consultants devote ^ej^siderabie space to a 
discussion of the place of doctoral prograrames^l^t seems appropriate 
to mention here that,^ although we have no^plans for any inimediajte 
introduction o"f a. doctoral programme, we thlrtk. that a Ph.D. is both * 
desirable ^nd possible on a medium- term* basM dt Ottawa. 




. We appreciate the "magnitude' and diffictjlties^of the 
unislfertaking" (page A33) but we believe jphat;, as long as resourced are, 
avaii^W.e and a, reasonable need can be^proved, a Ph.D^. prbgrampe s^hould 
be a nbrn^al development. - 

On the basis of the academic staff which we have -been 
able to attract up "to now, ,we have^very gopd reasons to believe that 
resources will be available. A^ f ar . as • the need is ^con<^i«|phed, only ' 
the future will give us a clear answer but th^ piles ent general i^eed in 
tbe'^^province and the almost unlimited needs of the*Fe4eral Goverxunent 
for well qualified people lead us to believe that tSe^^^tablishmi^ftfc of 
a^doct:6rai 'progijamme will be desij'able. . • 



yburs sincerely^^ 



SCHOOL OF GijLXDUATE STUDIES 
AND RESEARCH . 



Queen's University 
Kingston, Canada. 
K7L 3N6 

; Tel. 613 547-6100 *. 

(. . , 

Deoember 30, 1974 * 



br,* M.A. .P3*es-ton - ' ' 

Executive Vice-Chairman. 
Advisory Committee on Ac ademtic. Planning 
Council of Ontario Uijiversities 
130 St. George Street , ^Suite 8039^ 
Toronto, Ont^^ M5S 2T4 

Dear Dj^^ -Weston : * - v ' 

Rer Queen's Comments on the ACAP ICohsult ants' Report ;on AdraiAistraWo ^ 
Business- and Management Science 



The CoiisultantsV Report has b'^en carefully studied and as far as, 
it affects the ^.Queen's SchooL of. Business, naineljjrln^ arid Management. 

Science, is considered* a satisfactory and^usiful report. 

Howfev^, it is regretted that (3u^Q^^^^ this Report as 

an appropi^iate base^^r-plannii^"^ the Public Administration field, We find 
as the^'Cohsultant^say on page Al "that other conclusions might well have- 
resulted from a/^ore intensive sttidy"., beHeve that the Consultants' time 
expertise and ^interests did not allow tliem adequately to asse^fs and/report on 
Public Admin^tr at ion programs, ^e spec ia^^ the policy-oriented . ones 

' . ' ■■ I'" * Your^ sincerely, ' ^ . . 



•X 



R. Mcintosh. 
Dean ^ 
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UN'IVERSITY of TORONTO, 

Sc\m{ of Graduate Studiv:i 



OmCfOt^ TUB DEAN 



Toronto. Canada M5S lAi 



Decembes 20 » 1974 



Executive Vlce-Chalniiaix» 
Council o£ Ontario Universities, 

*80[39, ' 

Kbbarts Library 



/ 



/ 



^ 130 



St. ^George Street. 




Dear ur. Preston, ^ , ■ 

The consultants ' . report to ACAP on graduate ^tiog^wfl in 
AdkLnistration^ Business , and Management Science makes convincing 
c4Se for escpansion^and upgrading of graduate work in Ontario in this 
discipline. ;Management studies are important both in themselves and 
as nbcessary components .o£ other university programs. /Developmefit 
in this area in Ontario has, in the past^ been slow. The consulttots 
state that ndr Ontario university now offers a first-class doctoral v 
program, so that many of our best undergraduate students must go to 
the top America!^ schools foi^ jnanageo^nt training, while high-quality 
faculty for our management* programs, and highly trained personnel for 
Ontario businesses, must often be recruited f^rom among the graduates 
of the best ^United States schools; Graduate management education has 
indeed been an under-developed area in universities not 01^ in 
Ontario but also across Canada* It appears that tons^iderable demand 
still exists, both If^side ai^ outside Canadian universities, iox 
Canadian-Strained graduates of , good post-bachelor bjiisinesC programs. 



a'ti 



. However, some serious questions ar^ taised by the rec< 
of a rapid es^ansion of graduilte work in management - a liumber o^new 
MBA programs envisaged (page A7, recommehdation 8) , and thi^e new ^ 
doctoral ^programs to begin shortly, for total of five,^doct»al programs 
(4 Ph.D^ md 1 DBA) in the province. Are we in danger pfjdvatfeacting 
to the present need for more management graduatesj and^or developing too 
many new programs l^oo quickly , especially at the do^jbd^l level ? 



on 
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Ulll the aarkei become oversupplled a few years from now with holdei 
of graduate degkreea in this field I At the MBA levels existing programs 
iare aXrci^ady expinding japidly (page A4 of the report) and nay soon be 
pi^oducing all tne MBA graduates that the market will take. At the 
doctoral level » a j>usp from two to five provincial prograpis immediately 
seems quite excessive. 

i>octoral msnagenent programs are particularly expensive to 
develop^ ilDi terms of the (ime involved in their planning and develppiiient\^ 
the cbsts of the necessary personnel and equipment » student support » 
faculty salaries which must be fairly competitive with what business 
itself can offer, and so on« First-^class doctoral programs » which the 
coiisultants rightly;^ wish to see developed in Ontario, will be particular!}) 
expenaive« If three new . doctoral programs are to begin in Ontario 
within the nexjt few years, development >co8t8 on a province-wide basis 
' will be extremely high* The present financial situatioQ of Ontario 
universities is such that the funds required for a total of five 
provincial doctoral programs^ will preclude the possibility of a major 
"finiinclar investment being made in any one of the five programs, 
mrst-class students Will also be dispersed thinly among a number of 
projgrams ^d field concentrations. Furthermore, given the lack of ^ 
Canadian*^ trained Ph.D.'s in manageident, faculty for the new programs 
Vill^haye to be recruited lajc^gely from the United States (see page A34). 
When the first of , the doctori^ graduateii from the 'new programs aire 
ready for Jobs, the five proviticial programs may thtonselves have fewer 
faculty plates, left ta be filled^ The market outside the Ontario 
university system may suddenly be receiving most of the total of (five 
provincial doctoral proglrama. 



The expansion recommended in the report thus may well leave 
Ontario by the end of the decade with a network of doctoral management 
programs, none 'of which are outstanding, with fctwer plkces in 
universities for trained doctoral graduates^ while the best under- 
graduates continue to go to, and the best business persiDnnel and academic, 
faculty continue to icome from, flrst«-clftss American schools of management. 
No doubt the {Picture presented here could be Overdrawn, but our experience 
with some programs in the past decade cautions against lagged over- 
responses -to current shortagea and thj^ concomitant difficulty of 
developing some outstanding programs. 

■ .139 ■ 
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The consultants themselves recognized maiiy of these 
potential problems (see, for example, pages A?, A^3, A33-3A) , btft^ 
apparently did not feel, though no reasons are given fqr this, thi|^ 
tney could advocate limiting thte number of new graduate programs 
to be funded (page A36). Indeed, they recommend not only that , 
nearly all proposed new programs be api!»ifoved but also that these 
programs be mainly ganeral rather than specialized pM)grams, 
offering the full or nearly-full range of options possible within 
management studies. The proposal for general management programs / 
maKes sense Jin its own right, but in the context of maiiy programs 
it removes one way of realizing some division of labour between them, 
the inevitable competition between such prograoa , both -for funds and. 
for good-quality students, has been almost entirely ignored or - 
dismissed by the consultants, as, for example^ on page A34. 
.Competition in itself caa^ be a useful spur, but if it takes place, 
within a|i over-expanded framework of provincial programs it could lead 
to financial; and academic waste through under-development of one or 
two weajker programs or the watering-down of all provincial prografiw. 

Given the need for expansion in Oi^tario of graduate atiidies 
in management, but also the danger of over-es^ansion acknowledged by 
the consultants, the wise course would seem to* be to opt for a slower 
development, than that recommended by the consultants: for exadpla, 
perhaps only the expansion of existing MBA programs, and the start of 
one new doctoral program, within the next three years* The results of 
such^ expansion, in terms both of costs and of probable Remand for 
\ graduates, could then be studied before further development was 

undertaken. Problems such as financing, student quality^ and staffing 
would not be as acute as in the cade of simultaneous development of 
1 three new doctoral programs and some new MBA programs, while existing 
I programs also continue to expand* / 

The consultants Have tried tb get^ around the problems whl^ch 
would result jErom the simultaneous development of all the new graduate 
programs they recommend ^y setting forth a condition (see, for example, 
buges A36-37,vA39) that such developineijt cto take place only if the 
Ontario unlvezmlties co-operate eixtensively with one imother. However, 
the report provides no mechanisms for ensuring , that co-operation Will 
^ in fact take place between the separate faculties and universities 
Involved, As in some other. ACAP assessments, the consultants do not 
Meem to have given much thought to ihe geographical problems. 



financial cotts» an$l administrative problems Involved in arratlglng 
joint aeminara and examinations sta££<*sharing| and so forth (see, 
for example, pages A39'^41) between financially and academically 
independent institutions. «ome distances apart. The essential condition 
laid-d<yOTi by the consultant to justify the number of programs they 
propose may b^ u^realiseabte^'as matters now stand. Other things being 
equal. It may be particularly difficult to get a high degree of 
co-operation between universities which have slmi.lar research-oriented 
doctotal programs , as compared with sittiatlons wh^re both professional 
fnd research-oriented, programs exist. ^ ' 

1 was sorry to note the absence of* two studies in" the report. 
It does not attempt to estimate demand for ^^BA and Ph.D. graduate^ iti 
mmiagement (pages A34) tUbugh in professional areas some broad 

estimates may be more rellabli than in others, and "indeed in the field 
of management have been made for some time now in the United Statesv 
Also, ther^e is no systematic attempt to compare the quality of existing 
programs or of those proposed. The absence of systematic comments on 
these admittedly difficult matters means that both ACAP and the 
universities are missing significant parameters they require for 
decision-making. Once again^ some caution is suggested in accepting 
the optimistic conclusions of the report. ' ; 

The statistic3 for the University of Toronto contain sqme 
errors which were pointed out earlier by the Faculty Dean, 
(a) Eage A63 gives ^ an incorrect 1973-74 Ph.D. enrolment figure .for 
Toronto of 22 full-time and four part-t:Une students, p Our actual Ph^.D. 
enrolment was 22 full-time and^^ine part-time students as noted on p.A33. 
Indeed, in our'^Ph.D. program we HUd already achieved in 19X3-74 the 
enrolments figure of 30 suggested as a goal by the consultants (page,A63) , 
and our 1974-75 .enrolment figures (December. 1 count) show continued 
'growth to 24 full-time and 13 part-time students. Our experietlce 
strongly, indicates that the proposed figure of 30 for a Ph.D. prpgram 
is too'siDsll, especially one with several fields or the reciimmended^ 
general programs, and we urge ACAP tp consider an enrolment of at least 
40 students, (b) On page A24, the consultants state thit no, existing 
MBA program has yet reached ita^ planned maximum si?e. Last yfear we just 
about achieved qur target enrolment. The December 1 count for 1974-75 
enrolment is 181 full-time and 169 part-time MBA students. Our diploma 
^program. surprisingly was not mentioned in the report. It consists 
essentially of the first year of the MBA program^/ and has the same 
/entrance requirements^ Enrolment in 1973-74' was 49 full-time and 
360 part-time stu^iits. 
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A £ew of the reconmendatfons on pages which I have 

not covered In toy coooients so £ar« should also be mentioned. 

Recoflmendatibn il We are unclear as to what the consultants mean ^ 

"^p^essional management prograi&s". Are undfsrgraduate commerce 
urograms Inc^luded^ for example ?. 

. .* ' . , ■ • 

icosnendatipn 3: We have taken not^ oi this recommendation 

■ ^ ) \ 

^comaendation 4r Ve would encourage the establishment of common ^ ^ 
Lnlmum admissions standards for al^, graduate management program^ 
ik the province 9 since it' could help maintain studeol: and program 
quality in this field. 

Recommendation 9: We cannot tell what the consultants* priorities 
arf ; undergraduate programs t MBA programs ? Sh.D. programs ? 

iagement in non^business contexts 7 Priorities should be indicated 
if Available resources are to be use^ well. In particular » how far 
would one go in non-business contexts ;? 

fi/bccum&endation 27: The University is considering areviewof the 
undergraduate Cbnnerce and Fimince program. ^ ^ 

, ^ Yours sincerely, 

. " , ' : ■ - ■ ' ^ < C- ' " ■ ■• ■ ■ ■ 

\ .... (^i.f' •-'LcLiA^V^r-^ 



A.£. Safarlan 
Dean 
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OmC£ OF THE DEAN 



UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 
School of Graduate Studies 



Toronto i8i, Canada 



March 3, 1975 



Dr. Ml A. Preston, 

Council of Ontario Uniyersltles, 

130 St. George Street, 

Suite 8039 



Dear Dr» Preston: 

- In your letter of February 3, 19 75f you indicated the 
ACAP subcommittee on Management Studies would like to know ro what 
extent the University of Toronto would be able to support Its doctoral 
prbgramme In Management Studies. « ^ / ^ 

Let me state, first, that this University Is well aw^re of 
the need for some strong doctoral programs in ttjis atea, both in Ontario 
and nationally. The Faculty has <lrawn tHls neetd to the University's 
attention and the University has responded positively, both in principle 
and in terms of resources. We believe firmly that this University should 
have a strong doctoral programme in this area, and much has already 
been done towards achieving this objective. 

^ Our submission to ACAP for review by the consultants 

gave a great deal of information. In order to update, this information in the 
critical area of faculty appointments and fields,^ I enclose a statement 
on the current members of the Faculty of Management Studies, listing 
their ranks, fields, and the extent .of their appointment to Management 
Studies. As you know, this Faculty is engaged almost^ exclusively in post 
graduate studies. Again with a view to /updating th€ Inforaiatlon , 
available to the consultants, I should Aote that in the academic years 
X973-74 and 1974-75 combined the Budget Committee increased the net full- 
time equivalent faculty by one persMK In 1975-^76 the Budget Committee 
has approved a net. FTE of three persons, including a n^w Dean from outside V - 
the University at the senior full professor level. In addition, the 
President has agreed to fund one visij-ting position from the Academic 
Development Fund; this is no tV however, an addition to base budget i . 



Froio my perspective as/a member of the University's budget committee, 
I can assure you tha/that is an unusual^ degree of commitment at this 
University at this time. 

There are other important resource matters on which I 
would be p^repared to coiranent, such as the strength in associated 
Departments at this University and the considerable non-academic support 
stdff available to the Faculty. I would be glad to answer any .specif ic 
queries which the sub-committee ^y have. 



Yours sincerel^r. 



/ 
- • 

A.E. Safarian 
Dean 
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Response of the University ofjlaterloo ^ . . . # 

' to the Report of the Consultants on Administration > 

Business and Management Science ^ • 
to the: Advisory Committee on Academic Planning " , ^ , * 
Submitted to ACAP December 20, 1974 , * 

The major concern of this report is v^ith conventional flasters'and . 
Doctors programmes in Business Administration. The programmes at the University 
of Waterloo, the Master of Applied Science in Management Sciences, and the 
Ph.D. in Management Sciences, do not fall under this general umbrella. We 

v/i 11 » therefore, hot make any comments on the general body of this report. .* 

■ ' • \ ■ ' . . ' "> 

• ■ • " ' • ■ * V " . ' . " • 

• - ? , ■ ■ .••».. 

Specific Comments T 

We v/ere pleased to note the consultant's recognition of the unique, 
rol\^' v/hich Waterloo's M. A. Sc. and Ph.D. programmes in Management Sciences ^ 
ane playing in the provincial system. We also were pleased to note their 
recognition of .the "high quality" of thes.e programmes and their consequent - 
recommendations that the M.A.Sc. and Ph.D. programmes continue in accordance 
with thA University's-^plans. In particular, the consultants have recognised 
the iifiporxant contribution which the -part-time extramural progrsimme operated 
by pur department at the Master's level is m^king to the djscipl ine' by ' 
providing people in the community ^with an opportunity to take advanced ^ 
graduate courses in Management Sciences which have a strong emphasis on 
quantitative methods: This part-time programme, which involves faculty o 
members travelling to centres some distance from Waterloo to present^ courses, 
is a relatively new undertaking. It has been quite successful ir\ attracting 
a substantial enrollment. It is, hbweyer, costly in terms of facultjif time;, ' ' 
to maintain and the University is, therefore, pleasfed to have the inciependent 
assessment of the consultants that this programme is indeed playing an impor- 
tant role in the provincial system and should be maintained. 

\ In the section of the report devoted to a .discussion of programmes 
in the Guelph/Waterloo area, th,e consultants suggest there should be only 
one M.B.A. programme in this geographical area and that Wilfrid Laurier 
University should take the lead in developing it. We fully support this 
recommendation. The University of Waterloo does not plan to develop an 
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M'.B.A. prograimifi at any time in the future. The Master of Applied Scifence 
itf Manager.ant Sciences will be maintained in its present form with its 
present emphases. There is already a good deal of cooperation between the 
University of Waterloo aad Wilfrid Lau'rier University in alt fields of 
endeavour and this includes the fields of management sciences and busirvess 
administrati.on. The courses , in business administration at W.L.U. -attract 
a number of students from Waterloo and a number of W.L.U. students are 
enrolled in Management Sciences courses at the University of Waterloo. 
Cooperative arrangements between the two universities come under the overall 
scrutiny of an Advisory Joint Council which tjas been establisha'd by the two 
universities. It is the intention of the University of\Wa\terloo to continue 
this arrangement. . ' 

.■■ ■. . ■ ' ■ • ■ . ■ ■ . . '■ . *"'v \ 

, ; Respectfully submitted. 




il. A. R. Watt.^ 

Dean of Graduate Studies 



LAKW:mvb 
19 Dec. '74 
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^ Response from the University of Western Ontario to 
the IfiCfSP Coti^^|tant5^ Report bn Administration^ Bu:|iness and Management Science. 

'^'^ ' ^ ' December 19, 1^4 

V ■ ' ' ' . - ■ ' ^ , 

* -This^r^eport was ^genesrated 'Iby a •Committee of Senitte 3peci£ically ^ 
charged with providing a response to the consultantH comments in the discipline 
assessment of Administration, Businessrj and Management Science. - 

^ ■■■■ ' ... jT ' ' ' ' 

' / ■ It was the opinion of this Oommittee that the review and assessment 

of Management Science carried out by the consultants was disappointing* Levels of 

■ ■ ■ . ' . ■ ■ ' ' - . " ■ • ■ \ ' 

discrimination hoped for were not realised and some of the comments Which follow 

are included primarily because of the failure of the (Consultants to comm<?nt on 

these points. 

There are three main areas on which we wish to comment and these 
are followed by a ntomber of matters of lesser concern. 

I, M.B.A. Program - ^ 

(a) We have serious reservations about the i^tablishment of a centralised 
admissions control and question whether it will operate to the advantage \ 
of the student. The use of an interviewing procedure which leads to under- 
standing on both sides and which has long been a practice in this Uriivers^ity 



y would be set at risk if a centralised admission control was^^s\i tut ed. Some 

programs draw their clientele from their immediate region while\other programs 
seek to serve a wider constituency:, the latter are not well served by a 
local combined-admissions operation. On general grounds admission procedures 
in graduate studies should not be run on some kind of reversion system where 
reversion is not under direct control of the student. We would, therefore, ^ 
-find it very difficult to support Recommendation 4. 

(b) With the limited student support available to us we believe, contrary 
to Recommendation 5, that it' should be spent on securing the highest quality 
of students. W^re substantial sums for student support made available, we 
could' accept |:he notion that a significant fraction of this sppport should 
be devoted to mature students. 

147 : ■ ' . 
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(c) Reconunendatlon 7, Standardization of terminology is unquestionably 
desirable but implicit in such standardization is the assumption that all . 
programs bearing a particular degree designation are of equal quality. It • 
is our opinion that the consultants failed to make the distinqtionV to be ^ 
expected in .this area and they seem to assume ratherl^han protre that there 
is equivalence among all programs, - ; 

^ _ (fl | We are happy to .accept Recommendation 33 and to continue, with a 
full-time- program. We do not believe that/3ur program could be readily 
adapted to part-time activity (as . suggested on p. A-27 U 28 et seq^^^ , Our 
.physical location in the province\ our heavy commitment in the summer months 
to cohtinuing education, and oijr highly integrated program x (particularly : 





in the first yea^ 


r) all argue 


- \ V - ■ ■ ' 
against successful operation^ t)f our program on 




a part-time or s' 


Limmer- course 


basis , ' 


» 

II. 


University Inter 


relationship 


■ r ■ . ^ . 
s (Recommendation 9, 11 ^nd 34)- 
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Careful ^valuation of priorities has led the Business School to set 
as its prime concern the Ph.D. and the M. B.A. programs and the undergraduate " 
business offerings. A Public Administrati^Qn Program aimed at regional 
government and put forward primarily by theVPolitical .Science Department 
is just 'beginning to become functional. The School of Business Administration 
has played a role which should continue as the initial diploma program \ 
develops into a maste^^'s program. At the same* time a joint law/M.B.A, pi;:ogra$ 
is being developed as is a cross-registration arrah^l^n^^ Systems 
Analysis group in the' Faculty of ^Engineering and Businpss. v 

III. Doctoral Studies (Recommendation 19)- 

Thc Facul<ty of -Business Adniinistration believe their present- Ph.D. - 
program is fulfillrng the role for which it was designed and the performance- . 
^ its gradiisktes in Canadian Business Faculties (as well as aC^road) . is a 
• matter of prid^ ^follows, theifefore, that they do not readily accept the 
suggestion that this successful pj'ogram should be set aMde in order to embrac'e 
ip ill-defineli "professional program" with dubious prospects :of \ success in the 
cui^^r en r Canadian SN^ene: If the Province of Ontario decides thatl^ it needs a 
"profession^ program" beyond the programs' presently available would be 
prepared, if adequate financial support were provided, to set-up an experimental 
professional program. However, we would not willingly abandon bur Ph,L). prograni 
until it becomes evident that it is no longer fulfilling ^.useful role\in 



Canada.^ \ 
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IV, Other Comments - ' ^ ' * . ^ ' 

(a] Recommendation 2. We believe that historical considerations dictate 
that a substantial amount of instruction in managemient 'should continue 
at the undergraduate level. The desirability of a generalised educational 
bacicground on which to graft management concepts is not denied and the 
importance of major expenditure of effort at the graduate level is 
accepted. . ^ . 

; (b) Recommendation 8., ' In line with the view, that intetuniversity co- 
operation is desirable we would draw attention to a major role that our 
^ Faculty,, with the aid of a C. I. D. A. grant, has played in the establishment 
of modern university business schobls in fhe .West Ridies. This development 
arose as a ^o-operative venturfe between this Faculty and West Indian 
individuals and had in the initial stages some of the characteristics of 
' ^ »a satellite operation. In addition we have made and hope to continue 
to make contributions to other (particularly developing) university 
programs through our Summer Business Research Projects and our Continuing 
Education program. ^ . - 

(c) Recommendation 10. In our view most Schools of management should 
concern themselves with specialised forms of management which include 
management of Health Facili/ties, Library Facilities and similar undertakings 

(d) Recommendations 14 and 15. The extensive em|>loyment of Ph.D.'s in 

. management by government /and industry has not yet occurred in this country. 
Most doctoral graduates /find their way into academic posts. If government 
and industry do decide /to pay for doctoral qualifications the enlargement 
of doctoral progralns yill follow. As long as the economic expectations ^ 
of an M.B.A. in thjs World of business substantially exceed those of a . 
Ph.D.» in the world or academe growth of doctoral programs will be regulated 
by the availability /of good candidates. ^ \ 

(e) Recommendation 17. Interuniyersity | co-operation is an activity to 
* be commended. However, care should be taken to assure that examining* 

boards coming frdm several institutions (A-40, 1.5 et seq . ) continue to 
contain a bona fide external examiner selected for his knowledge of the 
subject of the examination. 

We hope these comments will be helpful in evaluating the recommendations of the 
Consultants. Xi^ 

s 



Jjb< Ijtan I Facuit/ of Gradual/ Studits ^ v ' ^ / j| ^ ,^ 

■ ■ ■ wnm 

"WMfiirf hSUriGT University J^^^ ^o^"^"^- Omano, Canada N2L 3CS. Telephone (519) SS4 1970 



December 17, l?7i 



. Prbf ^ M.A. Preston ^ « * ' 4^?'^ « V, "Jx 

Executive Vice-chairman ^ - ; .. * ' : ' >^ 

Council of Ontario Universities J^f. 

130 'St. -G^pirge Street, Suite ^ ' ^ . V . 

\ ■ Toronto / britarid '..- ■■ , ' 

;. ■ fiss-.-aT^ " ■ - -C. z^' */' 

Dear Dr* Preston: S"^^^ " 

The following comments oh the .consultants ' fepdiri pn Administration , 
Business and Mangement Science are offered by Wilfrid^'laurier University. 

We note that the consultants draw special ^attention to the tj^pq. of MBA , 
■ - program' proposed by WLp When they note tha^ it is inf^ded- to recruit _ 
candidates from* among the ^xecutive^s. of /secondary in^)|feries - in the K-:W^ ^ 
Guelph ^rea,. "in which the development' of greater efficiency shoiiia^^'te^ 
« matter of .high priority in national planning" (p- 'A68lf;> It i§ precaisely 
due to a concern with' developing^ competence amowg Suclf, members of the . . 
community that has convinced us to press ^rward with plan^to offei^^^^^ 
' degfree progr^. * 

Whfle, arguing that the tri-city area requires only one MBA program, 

the consultants suggest, "it- is logical for Wilfrid- Laurier' to spearhead 

* ■ ^ ■ " * ' f ' ' - ■ ' 

the development, of such a program but they should work with the other - 

, Schools in the area pn a cooperative basis'' (p.A69) Wilfrid Laurier is 
inched ready to take, the initiative, having convinced ourselves, and qthers, 
that 'high degrees of cooperation and consultation already exist between ' , 
neighboring Universities. We fully subscribe to the merit of intec^i- 
versity c<3^peia^ion . Perhaps . the. clearest example of tJtis is the fact that 
ia 1974- 7.5-, almos* 1506 .coursV^-rigistrants fr of Water Itio are ^ 

. enrolled in^U' business courses . " To our knowledge tKis .'^kemplifies the ., 
highest coopeWtive cross-regis.tration in Ontario. The degree of coopera- 
tion is -the re fire well established.:and working harmoniously. The Coopera-v 
^ve Advisory C*uo^l. set up jointly by University of Watierloo and; WLU 
ERIC • iDonitors such co-op programs and eiisures a high degree of interd^nd^ince. 



Prof, lMi/A» Preston ; 
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December 17, 1974 



As-' the conaultarits noted, the Guelph programs in consumer studies and 



agribusiness are\curr6nt3^y 'quite* different from a typical MBA progr£ 



The 



.... \ u \ \ " A ^ \ ■ 

same is said of the MASc program at University of Waterloo, We stand ready 

\to cboperate with yjiese\ programs in any appropriate jnanner if and when it is 

l^eemed to be mutually de^sirable. . - . ^ 

Th*e local need^^ for an MBA program is noted by the consultants and has 

been documented by WLU through several market surveys indicating that many |« 

more ^ully .qualified students/than we could immediately accommodate haVe | 

indicated a desire to pursue studies for an M,B,A, atNWLU* 1 

, The very long tradition for part-time studies at miU (the largest in 

the Province except ^or Toronto and* Yorkj suggests that we have ample ex?- 

f^erience in running such programs. Over the years, a large constituency of 

students has enterged and we earnestly feel these students can only be served 

by a strong local progi^. It will simply not do to suggest that students 

be compelled to commute 40 or 80 miles. ^ . ^ 

The consultants noted our' strong undergraduate program in Businpss & 

fe^nomics. We intend to let nothing wecikert or dilute the untfergraduate pro- 

gram in < favor of an MBA. Instead, we see the m^rit.of Strengthening' both 

programs, simultaneously. Very high jiriN^rity in hiring new faculty has been 

given to the Famalty of Business & Economics, This will continue. 

The consultants have questioned the nature and content of the program ^ 

proposed by WLU. ^We would point out that such concerns fall primarily wit2i- 

in the jurisdiction of the Appraisals Committee. During the past few months 

the Appraisals Committee -has examined the^ program and recommended that it be 

approved, a^ recommendation accepted by OCGS. We/are pleased 'that the 

approval contained no restrictions or cohditions. contend, TJierefdre, 

th^'the merits of the proposed program have been estaU^lished and that, the 

reservations raided by the consultants have ^been met. . 

"We stand ready,, therefore, to assume a leading, role in this geographi- 

• * * - ■ 

cal region with a pledge for full consultation and cOoperatipn with the other 
Universities in establishing'^nd developing an MBA prograun. ■ " 




ours 
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I N I V K U S I T Y < > AV I N 1> S ( ) U 

*■ WINDSOR, ONTARIO N9& 3P4- 

• ■ 

TEUEPHON^j ARE/i, CODE 519 
253-4232 * , 

December 20- 1974 . ' 



Dr. H.A. Preston, 

Executive Vice-Chairman, 

Advisory Committee on Academic Planning, 

Council of dntario Universtrties , 

130 St. G6otge Street, ^uite 8039, 

Toronto, Ontario* 



Dear Dr, Preston; ^ * . . 

Before conmenting" on the Consultants' Report on Graduate 
Programs( in Administration, Business and Management Science,, we wish to 
express pur sympathy to the family of the late Dr. Ross and "pur personal 
s6nse of regret at the Iqss of ^^a brilliant scholar and administrator. 

enjoyed his visit to the University of Windsor and found his comments 
sound and constructive and his presence stimulating. 

The Universitx.^f Windsor in general agreed with the findings 
and the recommendations' qf the consultants as they apply to the field of 
management education and /specif ically' to the University/Df Windsor* ^There 
are, however, certain reservations and observations we would litce to make. 

While the recbmmendation that professional managenjent programs 
should be^at the graduate level may^be desirable as a long-term; goal,. - 
implementation of such a- recommendation is premature at the University of ^ ^ 
Windsor and no doubt at any /Canadian university. - 
"'^^ i I*. 

Co-ordination of admissicms procedures for candidates seekihg 
to enter an M.B. A. program at any Ontario university is taken to mean; 
centralized admission. We believe this policy to be Inadvisable, uneconomic 
and unnecessary.^ ■ \ . ^ ■ ^ ^ . • ^/ 

We agree with the consultants' observation (p. A6) that Canada 
cannot afford to give its* future leaders anything but the best education that 
can be provided. In this connection, the M.B.A. program at the Unive^rslty. of 
Windsor was reorganized a year ago to solve the problem of the short ^ - ' 

Canadian schobL year*which the consultants point out (p. A5) as posing a peculi 
problem in Canada* Thus, the University of Windsor anticipated the consultants 
recommendations which came a year after the restructuring of our program. 
The progfam is now designed for "the more serious and well-quarif led student 
and Vill result in reaching a projected level of students ih lin^ wim the 
consultants ' recommendation. ' • ' \y ■ 
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The Faculty of Business Administration at the University of 
Windsor is in the healthy position of having no problem obtaining under- 
graduate and graduat;e stud^^ts. The challenge for the future is to balance 
both o'perations so t^ait the^ demand does not diminish the quality of our 
offerings. Itranediate ^teps h^ve been taken by the Administration to. ease 
the staffing problem and Jthe search for qualified personnel has been 
. intensified Vith a View to strengjthening the research cpmponent of the 
Faculty. . 

Our aim, internall}^, is to sjjfengthen those areas which have 
been mentioned by the consultants as needing further development and, again. 
Immediate steps have been taken to draw on experienced personnel from other 
areas of the university. These steps will add to our research component and 
satisfy the consultants ' irecommendatiqns for greater co-operation jwith other 
department^ within the University. \ • ' 

'f f To study ways ^nd means of developing research within the Faculty 

of Business Administration, an advisory committee from the Faculty of Graduate 
Studies will Be working with the Faculty of Business Administration. In this 
regard; part or\the research problem is the urgent need for adequate funding 
from outside agencies and a change' of attitude con6erning Business research on 
the part of the Provijiclal and Federal Governments. ^ > 

* * - . 

Yours truly, , * 



CPC: a jk 




CP. Crowley, Ph>D.% 
Dean of Graduate S'tudies, 
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YORK UNIVERSITY 

4700 KEELE 5THEE.T. 
DOWNSyiE)«f, ONTAniO. CANADA 



FACULTY OFfOiRADUATE STUDIES 

OFFICE OF The dean 



20 December 1974, 



Professor M.A. Preston, 
Executive Vice-Chairman, ACAP^ ' 
Council of Ontario Universit;ies, 
130 St. George St., Suite 8039, 
Toronto, Ontario, ^M^S 1M8. 



Dear Professor Preston, 



York University is in' ag^^eement with the^geperal recommendations 
of the ACAP consultants in the'' areas of MBA/MPA, and PhD .programmes. However 
there are statements and particular conclusions with whicH we disagree. We will. 
\discuss such points in tfie programme sections below, ^ ^ 



\ ' There are broad generalizations made about administrative train- 

ing in Ontario which do not apply^o this University. We refer specifically to 
i^he comment (A5)-that "University'Trdministrations tend to regard management pto- 
grammes as lowrbudget operations, that prdvide money for other ac^ademic programmes 
Which Cannot generate sufficient demand fi>r their courses". This has not been so- 
at this Univer^ty* There has always been a commitment to e^ellence in the pro- 
'f-^ssional Faculties at York University - and the Faculty of Administrative Studies' 
sliare^of the pv^rall budget has reflected this. As a result we have been able^to • 
build a large and highly qualified fiacultry in a relatively short period of time. 
The. facilities provided have also been excellent. The current building waa designed 
specifically for the Faculty witH amphitheatre classrooms, many small seminar^ooms 
aiidl behavioural labpratories. " ^ ; 

Our experience does not support the statement that there is "a 
Lower level of business participation in the ipatiagement programmes in Ontario 
than in the leading schools in the United State^." (A6). We have had active 
support from our Business Advisory Council, our; Business Associates Prograiflme V 
has provided a' significant?* source of uhres£rict^ research funds, many of our 
six hundred p^rt-time students are given tuitioji' support by thtfir employers, , 
and finally every MBA student carries out a major study in a business or govern- 
ment organization. The Federal and Provincial governments also provide summery 
employment for students in our Intern Progratran^. More interaction would of course 
be welcome. ^ 



The report draws a sharp distinction between ^academic' and /pro- 
fessional', training in management. We believe this distinctionnis artificial In 
an ^plied field like adminiistration. There can be differences of emphasisi but 
the degree of polarization proposed in the report is not desirable. Academj[c 
training in management that has no relation to application should not be encouraged. 
Nor is there much point in courses that merely recite current practice. We believe 
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that a good^ university progra^e blends prof essidnal orientation with an 
academic perspective and combines training in the disciplines with an under- 
standing of problems encountered in the profession. We do not know of a 
single outstanding business Faculty that does not attempt such an integration. 

The Pji.D. Programme . . ' C ' . ' ' 

The JUni vers ity welcomes the. Consultant s support of additional^ 
cooperative but Independent Ph.D. programme in administration in Ontario, f. 
Canadian Universities must make every effort to meet projected demand fof " \ 
Ph.D.'s and not continue to rely on the generosity of American institutions. 
York University is in a par.ticularly strong position to contribute in this 
area. The Graduate .Faculty in Adm^inistrative Studies is larg^ by Canadian 
standards , highlyrqualified academically and has exp^rience-in working witty 
doctoral students. This includes the supeifvision of sixty-four studentS at 
other Universities, and two students from oi^r own Ph.D. programme. By 
comparison the slightly older and funded programme at the University of 
Toronto has also graduated two. students. Cooperation between Universities, 
of the type suggested by the consultants, would ^nsure that the full resources 
of scholarship available in each locality would be available to each stjid^nt.^ 
Such interaction with the formative programme at the University of Toronto,, ' 
and with a new programme at McMaster would benefit all concerned. * . 

We regard jdinl^ seminars as the most valuable potential link 
between the schools. If these seminars were concentrated in one school, ^ 
interest in them at the other schools would be diminished.. We propos-e a ' 
series of mobile seminars. One possibility for the McMaster, Toronto and York/ 
group would be a seminar held in four , three-hour meetings at each school over\^ 
the course of two semesters.' This would yield total semfnar time equivalent 
to a st*andard one semester course. The marketing group, at York and 'Tor on tb 
are already in the pracess of establishing" such a joint seminar. 

Joint seminars' combined with a policy pf encouraging students to ^ " . 
register for relevant courses in other institutions would make good lise of 
the available resources. Universities atready ^exchange faculty for thesis 
examinations, so further exchange of faculty for thesis committees could be 
easily developed. The seminars would expose students to a w^ide range of 
faculty whom they^n^ight wish to involve in their theses. We would put less 
emphasis on joint examinations before the thesis "level, because different 
programmes may develop with somewhat diffei'ent emphases, and we do not perceive 
common examinations as serving much purpose in increasing the scholarship 
available to students. ^ Within the joint seminars , student contributions might 
be evaluated by faculty from all. the participating institution's. - 

,.•> The report advocates a single PhiD. in Management (A3T) covering 

a^ll business areas and at the same time exprejbses concern over the 
diversification of programnjes (A63-64) . ' While the statement may appear to be 
in conflict, we believe it is a sensible prescription and applicable to the 
growth of doctoral studies at York; v> 

. ■•■ . ■ ^ " ^ 
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. <»' As we stated in the introduction, a good m4nagjement programme intist 
.blend professional orientation with a^irademic pers.pective. We believe that at 
" the PhD level ac'^demic exc.ellence must be .paramount . This does not le^d us 
to confine students to the narrow limits of ^existing disciplines. Rather we* , 
should^ enc our ag§. them to take^on interest in problems that cross traditional 
disciplines. . For example, a student interested in the relatively new area of 
management information . systems should be able to maintain ^acadeirfic perspective ^ 
through selected seminars in management science, accounting and marketing and; 
write Itis thesis in the domain where thi^se traditional disciplines interlock. 
Jhus we support the concept of a\PhD in management^ and resear^c'h, .and the edu^ y 

• cation of people who yfll be valuatilW in teaching^' industry, and government. >^ ' 

An approved .doctorate in management would not mean that a school 

• should offer a specialization in every field of business /study . .As the^epdrt 
points out there is. a minimum critical size for the fields seminar,. The Faculty 
must also closely examine its competence in each area of specialization. We . > 
agree with the consultants (A9) th^t the introduction of hew. areas af Yoyl^y 
beVond the three that .are currently -approved would require Very careful eval- 

' uation. * « * 

The report notes th^ importance of adeqaate funditig. f or the d^velqp-- ^ ^ 
ment of quality programmes. Jlie n^eds for scholairship, research, staffing and 
inter-university cooperation fiind^ are rioted, but one important element is ne- 
glected. With slip year financing the Universities will receive no Provincial ^ 
funding for the development of their PhD^ programmes . In general all new and 
all growing programmes are inhibited by this formula. In the current difficult 
financial times, an allocation of start-up funding for new PhD programmes is 
important . . % ' . 

^ The MBA Programme - % 

* We are in agreement with the recommendations of the Consultants in 
^ this area and in most instances have already/implementeS their suggestions., t . 

' For example, the part-time prpgramir^e^is completely integrated into our teaching 
assignments. Three courses in .Production Management ^d' a course in Logistics 
are available in our set of electives, (A29). A joint programme .with the Faculty 
' of Law has been established (A30) and discussions are underway with the . Faculties 
of Science and Envii^onmental Studies to explore the possibilities of similar re- 
lations . ^ ^ 

; ^ . have reservations about the proposed coordination of 'MBA applications 

in Ontario. It is true'^ihat it woiild be convenient for the student to complete 
only one set of form^, and that, such a system would permit the channelling of re^- 
.jected candidates ' to schools with openings available. However, it is^ essential 
that the system does not introduce substantial delays in the application prdcedure, 
and that the personal communication between the' student and the individual^ schools 
be encouraged. - 
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Research , - . ■ ' i 

We support the suggestion that research Institutes be established 
to -^bring together a concentration of scholar^ in a. giyeh area and tp provide 
a focus fpr industry and government financing,. The Yprfc'-^oron^o ; Centre fa^ 
•Transport* Studies^ with offices. at York^ is a very siiccessful ex^mpile' of what 
m^ight be achievef<(. We believ^ thkt the^ Faculty at York -would hiave strong - , 
itttei-est in participation in the formation -of such institutes. 

In our opinion there are no data In the i;eport that would support 
the conclusion (A61) that York ghrould lean away from rese^arch to ^emphasize 
professional aspects of MBA fiducatipn. We bavfe a l^trge an^ well qualified i 
faculty, with over fifty PhD s Irepirfesenting many of the hpst schools on the 
cpntlnent. ; Thfey are heavily invqlved with. funded and non-funded projects. 
tt 1^ essen|laf that this fce continued if we are to attract th^.J;)edt new/ 
PhDs, and/iWis essential if we are tp-haye a r^speQt;able PhDf programme. ' ^ 
Furthermore, *1:he asjsumed trade^^off betweeW interest" Iki resfiarcli^ and "Interest 
in pr^blLetos encounpere^ in the profession" (thd given definition of profes- 
siona\Ll'$jn^ (A20)) d'bes ^not exist. It is possible to do useful research in the 
disciplines or in applied areas, atid every school shpuld-*be encouraged to be 
as active in these areas as they possibly can. We certainly intend to be so. 

, / ' \ ^ ' Yours sincerely. 



'liraham F. Reed, 
Deati, facult;^ of 
Graduate Studies. 



GR/dw ' ^ 
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TERMS OF REFERElilCE 
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Prqcedure for Planning Assessment in 
Administration, Business and Management Science 
' February 15, 1973 ' 



The planning ^ssessmen-t-^ill cover the following divisions: 
Accounting,. Finance , Marketing, Management Economics , Quantitative. 
Methods, Organization, Behaviour "(including Industrial Relations) , 
Policy and Environment\. . ' . . 



A. Tasks Requested from Discipline Group (with help available from ACAP at 
all stages) ^ . / o 

A.l Suggest suitable consultants- This also will be a matter for 

discussion with ACAP. The consultants shall include one person 
of wide academic experience in Canada but in a different discipline. 
The other two consul tants shall be scholars of iaternational standing 
'in the field of administration, business and management science ^with 
suitable administrative or consulting experience. * 
v\- ' . .;'■»■ ■ ■ 

A^2 Examine and comment on pro formae to be used for the gathering of 
information on' current , past and future programmes as described in 
r paragraph B.l* o ^ 

" •* 

A. 3 Examine atid comment on the adequacy of the data on current and past 
strength. 

- A. 4 Both in consultation with ACAP ^nd. separately, consider the* situation 
•revealed by the tabulation- of -proposed future pro-grararaes and consider 
, whether future plans. should be' modified or developed in more detail. 
As a result of this step, individual universities may wish to revise 
the material described in B^l.d. below. 

A. 5 Possibly develop a tentative plan fpr development of established or 

new graduate work in these aspects of business administration and 
management science in Ontario, based on the evaluation bf prosp^ts 
and plans for the departments collaborative arrangements and paying 
attention to adequate coverage of the divisions of the discipline. 
Arty such plans will be reported to ACAP which will transmit theai to 
the consiiltants. . ■ ' ^ 

B. Information from /Universities . , 

B. r Each university is asked to supply to ACAP, in the form iriclicated by 

ACAP after comment by the discipline ^rolip (paragraph A. 3) information 
■ ' 'as- follows: * > - ' , 

• a) for each division viz. accounting, finance, marketing, management 

economics, quantitative methods , organization behaviour (including 
" ' Industrial Relationa) , policy and environment: 
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(i) current list of faculty members (far ^art- time members show 
the time spent on university duties) ; " ' 

(ii) numbers of full-time and part-time faculty members for each 
of the past^four years; * 



(iii).for the current year and preceding four years, number of 
graduate students taking graduate courses in the division 
and number 9 f (1) master^ s and (2) Ph.D. candidates doing 
dissertation full and part-time shovm separately. 

Under these three headings one individual may appear under more than 
one 'category. , 

b) for each " department" 

(i) Curricula Vitarum of all faculty membei\s , (Assistant Professor 
,and higher) now engaged in graduate work or soon expected to 
be and showing inter alia c^omplete publication lists , research 
' ' . and consulting ^funding in the past five Wfears when reEevant 

to'^fiis academic work and students supervised-during his career. 
" (Major supervisor: completed and in progress shown separately.) 

, (iij resources of space - a statement indicatikig the school's and 
department '*s view of the adequacy, of its kpace, and, in 
^ connection with the future plans in (d) b^low, discussing 
future space provision; ;/ j \ 

(iii) undergraduate base; number of qualifying or make-up year 
students, etc; ^ , 

(iv) other general items relevant , to research and graduate study, 
e.g. computing^ facilities; 

(v) support from related departments inclucUng shared teaching- 
. 'and research in the divisions cohered by this assessment; 

. * (vl) extent of major laboratory facilities and equipment? in the • 
divisions covered by this assessment;. ^ 

(vii) library resources: analysis of holdings and budget; 

(viii) description of any inter-university arrangements for'graduate 
work. ' ' ' ' / I ' • 

' c) table of characteristics of graduate students iin the department 



(i) F.T. and P.T. ; - 

Xil) iti«ftig"tiQn status (3 years) and country of first degree; 
(iii) sources of financial support; 
(iv) time to rea^cl degree; 
(v) drop-out number; / ^ » 
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! ivi) Ph.D. ABDs; 

t ■ . . , ■ _ ■ ., ■ , . . 

(vii) degrees granted; 

' • • '• * ■ . K ' 

■ t ■ •• • ' , , ^ _ _ . . • ■ 

(viii) post graduate employment of Ph.D.'s (a) immediate 

1 and (b) after two years; . ^ 

(ix!) AB:D current employment. 



d) proposed plans for the future, in as much detail as the department 
cap provide; including the proposed scheme for support of these 

plans J and accompanied by supporting arguments, including f 
consideration ©f the sources of graduate students. The various 
hefiuiings in a) and b) above should be dealt tg^ith quantitatively 
where possible; as a minimum, planned numbers of faculty ,and 
graduate students should be given for the next five years. 

e) apart from the material described in B.l.d and to some, extent 
generated at the department level, each interested university will 
be requested 'to make an individual statement on its plans for the 

\ development of administration, business and Management science, in' 

particular the items of future commitment fmplied by item B.l^di 
Deadline dates for parts A and B will be established by ACAP. 

' - . 

B. 2 The material so supplied will be collated by ACAP and transmitted, to 

the discipline group for action indicated in paragraphs A. 3. , A. 4 and^ 
'A.5-.. . — . ^ . ■ / . . ■ 

C. TermS' of Reference of Consultants 

C. l Coipisider the materials prepared by the discipline group and the universities, 

the repgrt of the Economics Planning Assessment and obtain other data they 
may require to carry out the task detailed below. They may obtain data 
and views from any relevant source, such as, for example, employers of 
holders of gtaduate degrees, professional and learned societies, government 
agencies. They shall meet as often as necessary with the consultants for 
\the Political Science Planning Assessment concerning teaching and research 
in public administration-, .which is included in the ambit of both discipline 
groups. The campus of each interested university shall be vi:l(.sited by atv 
least two consultants. Consultants shall arrange their schedule of visits . 
to the universities in consultantion with ACAP. Previoiis repbrts of 
appraisal consultants are privileged documents ahd afe not to be made 
available to ACAP consultants. Consultants shall liaise with the - 
discipline group nelar t% beginning of the work, diiring the work ds they ; 
consider necessary, and Immejdiately before preparing their final report.- \ 

C.2 Report on the adequacy of the present state of graduate work in , 
administration, business and management science in the province in general 
and"in each university where applicable, discussing the following:;. 

a) coverage of divisions and specialties, and extenb^of activity in 
each. . ' ■ ■ 



b) faculty quality and quantify 
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c) 



nature of progranimes of^fered 



d) enrolment size and distribution amongst universities 

e) quality of Student |^ody; admission requirements ^ . 

f) relationship to related disciplines and neighbouring universities 

g) " physical facilities e.g\ affice space, etc. 

• . . * . .. • \ : 

h) library and computer facilities and f ie^ research capability 

i) other matters considered by ;the consultants to be significant. 

Make recommendations for the' development of graduate work in 
Administration, Business & Management Science /in Ontario between 1974 
and^ 1984, but in more d^t^il for 1974 through 1979, and, without 
limiting the generality of ttie foregoing, dealing with the following 
points: . 

a) Desirable programmes to be offered in the province, considering bo^th 
possible limitations or reductions of existing^programmes and 
creation of new programmes, and new kinds of programmes iticluding 

the appropriateness of part-time programmes. In particular, cons.ider 
any new. areas of Administration, Business & 'Management Science in which 
^ garduate work should be developed -and any application-oriented and inter- 
disciplinary work in whdch Administration, business & Mmiagement Science 
should be involved/ Also consider the desirable extent of specializatioi 
in doctoral programmes. " • 

b) Desirable provincial enrolments, year by year, in the various levels 
of graduate study and the various subject divisions. One should 
consider the need for highly trained manpower and also the general \ 
cultural and societal .factora which may lead students to pursue^ 
graduate work in^ Administration, Business & Management Science. In 
considering manpower needs, one should take account of t)i6- "market" 
available to graduates (at least all of Canada) "and of other sources 
of supply for that market . Results of forecasts of high level 
manpower employment should be treated with due caution stnd only in a 
clearly balanced? relationship with cultural and societal needs. 

c) Distribution ainongst the univers£t;ies of resp6nsibiMty( for 
pr^ogrammes and for specialties, wherfesappropriate, including ' , 

. consideration pi the need for any inc^ase or decrease in the number[ 
of departments offering doctoral work and includiirg consideratioi^ ^ 
of areas of collaboration and sharing of facilities at regional'* 
lexrel and across the province. - ^< 
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d)' ^Distribution of enrolment amongst the universities, showing 
desirable ranges of ej^oSient. * 



e) . Desirable extent of involvement with r^^lated disciplines." 

to all cases, it is important that the rationale for the recommendations 
be^clear; this is especially important for items c) aiid d) . ' 
Consultants are asked to comment on advantages, and disadvantages of 
various techniques for arranging that their recommendations become . 
effective*. ^ - 

■ * ■. ' ■ 

C*4 It is permissible for . consultautS\ -to recommend appraisals of individual 
• programmes. This , would ari^e if consultants were to suspect ^hat a 

prag^^amme would be found to be wholly or in part below minimum, acceptable 
standards; an appraisal by the Appraisals . Committee is the means of 
settling the question. It ia recognized that this action would be 
inf'req&ent. Perhaps more likely, in planning assessmients in some 
disciplines, consultants may find an excess of programmes in the same 
area of s.tudy, all of which could pass an appraisal; they would then 
h^ve to make their o\;m judgments Vf relative quality (a task outside'' 
the terms of reference of the Appraisals Committee), and^ guided by 
this judgment and other factors , the ACAP consultants would have to 
recommend where enrolment should be curtailed or eliminated. 



5. Report of Consultants ^ ^ I " ' " 

■ *. ® 

The consultants subipit a joint report to ACAP. - Minority reports are of 
course, possible. The reasoning leading to their recommendations should be . 
given fully, in view of the Subsequent t reatm ent of the report. Thejreport 
is. sufemitted for comment t6 the discipllti ^^ifb ^ and to each interested 
university. There may be informal or i^iterim'exphanges of -views amongst 
the discipline group, the universities, and ACApL Any university whiqh wishes 
to make a formal statement on the consultants' report shall submit^ if to ACAP. 
^ Any such report shall be 'transmitted to the discjipline group.- Th^ discipline, 
group shall submit its foiinal comments arid/or recommendations ''to ACAP,. ACAP 
considers the disclpline_grou]^ and ui^iverSity statements along with the 
consultants' report and transmits them to COU wiLth its recommendations of the 
position COU should adopt. Copie^ of i the maternal transmitted to COU will 
' be supplied to OCGS, to the CounciiL of Deans of Arts and Science, .^and to the 
membets of the discipline group and to the interested universities. Thje 
consultants' report may be published together (with the comments of the 
discipline group, those of any' university so ijequesting, and with the position, 
adopted by COU. . . 
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Carle ton 
Guelph " ^ 

Laurentian 
McMaster 

Ottawa 

Queen ' s 
' Toronto 

Waterloo 

Western Ontario 
Wilfrid Laurier 

WindsQr * 



DISCIPLINE ^GROUP MEMBERSHIP 

Dr. G.B.^Doern 
Professor R,E. Vosburgh . r 
Dr. K.E. Loucks 

Dean W, J. Schlatter until October 1974 
Dean R.C. Joyner 

*» ' 

Prof. J.G. DebannS until April 1973 ^ 
Dr.-W.L. Price until September 1974 
Dr. G.m'. Renault 

*p 

Dean R.J. Hand ^ 

Prp£. M.J. Gordon until July 1972 
De^n J.^G. Crispo 

- Prof. D.J. Clough until' July 1973 

- Dean A.N. Sherbourne until November 1974 

- Prof. S..D.^ Saleh 

- Dean J.J. Wettlaufer* 

- -Dr. P. Albright until September 1972 

- Dean J.R.G. Jenkins until November 1974 ( 

- Dean M.D. Stewart 

- Prof. R.K. Cowan until Novembe]^-.1973 

- Dean M. Zin ' 



York 



\ntil 



Dean R.C. Joyner lintil January 1974 
Prof. W.B.S. Crowston 



* Chairman 
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APPENDIX F 



ROI^ES OF ACAP AND OF DISCIPLINE GROUPS 



A 
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F-1 



Ontario Council on Graduate "StsiSies 



By-Law No. 3 



j^aic 



A By-Law to esCaHish a Commity^'e on the Academic Planning of Gramuate Studies.^ 
i; The Ontario Council aa^raduate Studies, recognizing the importance of 

providing for the continue^d and' orderly development of graduate studies in. 
• the Ontario universities, establishes a Standing^ommittee to be^nown as 

, ^ the Advisory Committee on Academic Planning (abbteviajcion - ACAP). 
Interpretation 
2. In this By-Law, 

(a) "Commit t^^e" without further specif ic^ion, t<ieans the Advisory Conjjmittee 
on Academic Planning; 

(b) "CouncirVqr OCGS meahs the Ontario dout/cil an Graduate Studies; 

* / 

(c) "Committee of Presidents" or CPUO me^^ife the Committee of Presidents of 

i . 

Universities of Ontario; 



■ 'J 
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(d) "university" means a provincially /assisted university in Ontario; 

<? / n 

(e) "discipline" means any branch op combination qf branches of leatning so . 

designated; 

(f) "discipline group" means a /body designated as such by the Committee , of 

* / * - 

* / * 

Presidents of the Univer/ities of Ontario, and normally consisting, for 

% 

any one discipline, of/ one representative from eagh^ of the interested 
universities ;t 

(g) "planning assessment" means a formal review of current ami projected 
graduate programmes within a discipline or a group .of 4-Lsciplines ; 

(h) "programme" ^gnifies all aspects of a particular^ graduate undertaking J 

(i) "rationalisation" means , the arranging of graduate programmes in order^ to^ 
avoid i^desitable xluplication,' eliminate waste, ^nd enhance anH sustain 
qual/ty. / 167 



F-2 

Membership * 

3. (a) The Committee shall consist* ofc at'least seven members of the professoriate 

I 

in Ontario universities, some of whom shall be members bf th^ Council, 
(b) The members of the Committee shaM. ^s^e for such . periods of time as the . 
Council may determine, and they shall be selected in such ^manner as may 
pro^de for reasonable balance both of- academic ^disciplines and of . 
universities. \ ■ _ 

^ (c) The members of the Committee shall be appointed as individuals. 

Chairman ' * * 

4. The Qhairman of the ' Committee shall be nanfed by the Council, and he shall have 
one vote. . 

Quorum . * 

5. ^ A 'majority of all members of th^ommittee shkll constitute a quorum. ' 

Function's \ - ^ ■ . 

6. : The functions of the committee shall be 

(a) To adv^H^^OCGS on steps to.be taken to implement effective provincial 
^ ^ planning bf graduate development; 
■ (by To promote the rationalization of graduate studies .within the universitj.es, 

# in cooperation with the discipline groups; '* 

(c) To recommend, through OCGS, to CPUO the carrying out of planning assessments 

" , of disciplines or groups of disciplines and to recommend suitable arrangements 
and procedures for each assessment; ■ ' , » 

(d) To supervis-e the conduct of each planning assessment approv,ed by CPUO; 

' (e) To respond 'to requests by CPUO tb have I discipline assessment conducted 
by praposing suitable arrangements; " v . 

' (f) 'to submit' to CPUO the reports of the assessments together with any 

recommendations which the committee wishes to make. A copy of the report 

Q shall .be sent to Cduncil, 

ERIC <^ 168, 
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Jurisdiction * ^ \\ "1 ' ' 

7. In order that ^^hfi Committee may discharge the functions described in Section 6 * 
above, it shall be authorized ' 

ft 

(a) to reque^t^a university to provide such information pertaining to graduate 
studies as may enable the- Committee to discharge its /functions ; 

(b) ^ to request a discipline group to p^jovide such information as fhay enable the 
Committee to discharge its functions; 

(c) to receive re^o^ts from the urriver^ties and f/mi'^the discipline groups, 
and to comm&nt and communicate with the univOTsitie^ atid the 'discipline 
groups conc^erning such reports; » - ^ 

(d) to convene a meeting of any discipline group for the purpose of discussing 
the development to da^te, and proposals for the future development of 
graduate studies in the discipline concerned; 

(e) to send one or more representatives td a meatirig of a discipline group at 
the. invitation of the discipline group; 



\ 



(f ) to nlftke such suggestions to a discipline group as may be ^ee^ijed appropfiata 



to fhe functions of the Committee; \x ' J 

V . ' ' ^ . ^ . \ ' ; 

(g) to supervise the conduqt of planning assessments, and to > report thereon t6 

the 'Committee of Presidents of Universities of Ontario; . p ' 

(h) generally to report and to make r^commenda'tions to the Council; i 

(1^ to seek and receive advice from appropriate experts;- . • 

(ji) to employ consultants in connection with planning assessments. « 

Procedures - . 

' ' ■ ^ ■ 

8. The procedure to be followed by the Committee shall be as approved by the 

. *» 

Committee of Presidents of the University of Ontario. 

r -> ' ' • M- 

9. ''The Committee's function is solely advisory. f 

Effective Dat<a^ / . 

10. This By-^Law shall take -effect January, 1971. " * ; , 
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ACAP DISCIPLINE GROUPS AND THEIR ROLEg 

: • ] '• '■ . ; . • 

JL 4 Establishment '6f ,a Group . , ' * 

When it is Ibonsidered desirable to ^ctivape planning of gr^duat^^ work in some 
discipline(s) or kterdisciplinary area, COU, on the advice of QCGS, will^ authorize 
the establishment of an« ACAP discipline group,, if it was not already approved and 
included in the May, 1968 listi. If it is already authorized, ACAP may decid^ to set 
it up' as described in p^TagrapJh b. " . " 

I ^ ' . , . - • ■ ^ ■ 

The Executive Vice-CHairman -of ACAP will then invite the executive head of each 
university (including Viaterloo' Lutber£\^ University) . either to nominate a member 
of the discipline group or to indicate that his university has no -plans for grad- 
uate study in: this discipline in the next five years or so. If^ a univ^iTsity can 
state nb plans. for future graduate work in the subject, but feels that'll watching 
brief desirable, it may appoint an observer to the group. • 

• . " ' • ^ y 

Changes of • a ^univetsity ' s representative are to be ^notified by tKe executl,'^^§..'hfead., 

I ' '• V " . . .■ 

The group shall select dts pwti chairman*. . , 

• . ' V . ' ' ' 

2. Meetings % " . 

A discipline group- may meet at the c?all of its ^ chairman or in accord with its own 
arrangements. • ' . ^ - - o ^ 



A discipline group may be called to #eet. by the Executive Vice-Chairman acting for 
ACAP, , ' * • ' 

3. Responsibilities ' > « / 

■ ~ . . / 

The group, is to keep under review the plans for graduate work in its discipline in 
Ontario, including new developments and trends in the discipline, and to make 
reports to ACAP on a regular basis. 

The group may make recommendations to ACAP in connectipp with graduate work in 
its discipline when it considers it appropriate. 

ACA? will assist, the group in .obtaining information and data, as mutually agreed. ^ 

When 'cOU has. instructed ACAP to 'conduot'. a planning assessment, the discipline 
groupf«will assi-st and advise ACAP in determining procedures and terms of ^reference, 
will report as ivequ4sted and will generally facilitate the assessment. 



Approved by' OCGS March 22, 1973 
and by COU April 6, 1973. 
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HOWARD IRWIN 



RidsS 



Born: 
Died: 

B. A. 
M.A. 

C. A. 

D. Sc. 
L.L>D. 



Montreal,- Quebec, December 10, 1907 

September 18, 1974 - . 

McGill University, 1930 ■ • ' 

Oxford University, 1932 . 

1537 . « 

(Sherbrooke) / ^..^ 

'(Queeu's, Sir George Williams, McGill) \ ■ 



louche Ross arid Company - Chartered Accounta'nts , 
\ ^ PARTNER, 1942 - 1969 

P.S. Ros^^anBSft^r tners - Management Consultants, 

PARTNER, 1942 - 1969 . 



McGill University, 



CHANCELLOR, 1964- 1969; 

Faculty of Management, PROFESSOR and DEAN, 1969 - 1973; 
EMERITlgl PROFESSOR, Management, 1973 - 



Sir Ge'orge William^ University, ^ 

GOVERNOR,. 1942 ^ 1964 

United Theological Colleges, 

GOVERNOR, 1947 - 1964 

Advisory Cortimittee Qaeen's University, I960 - 1964 




Royal Commission of Inquiry (Salvas Commission) , 1961 - 1963 • , ^ 
Commission (^ Financitig^lf Higher Education (Bladen Commission), 19611 - 1965 



Publications ; 



Th4\Elusive Art of Accounting, 1966 

FiM^ - A Crusade for Current Values , 1^69 

Oiir\^axes: Lessons from Carter and Benson, 1971 
andyV«arious articles in technical journals ' " 
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„ . ORMOND McKILLOP SOLANDT 

^Born: , , ^ Winnipeg, Manitoba, Septeniber 2, 1909 j 

3^^_ :/ University of Toronto, 1931" 

l/[\p^] University of Toronto, 1932 

b!sc; (Med.) \ University of Toronto, 1933 

\ University of Toronto, 1936 

D^Sc. ^ (British Columbia, Laval, Manitoba, McGill, St. Francis 

Xavier, Royai Military College , Montreal) 
L.L.D. " ' (Dalhousie, Toronto, Sir George Williams, Saskatchewan) 

D.Eng. (Waterloo) 

University of Cambridge, 

LECTURER, 1939 - 1946 

Defence Research Board, 

CHAIRMAN, 1947 - 1^956 

Canadian National Railways, , 1/. ^ toc^ ioa^ 

VICE-PRESIDENT, Research and Development, 19!>b - i^bj « 

. \. • ■ .. . . ^'^ • • • 

The de Havilland Aircraft of Canada Ltd., 

DIRECTOR and VICE-PRESIDENT, ReseaTrch and Development, 

" • • . ^ 1963 - 1966 

Hawker Siddeley "Canada Ltd., - . i ' ^ 

DIRECTOR and VICE-PRESIDENT, Research and Development, 

1963 - 1966 

Electric Reduction Company, - /^^^ 

„^ VICE-CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD, 1966 - 1<97Q 

f 

_ llitcheil Pluramer and Co. Ltd. , ' ' 

DIRECTOR and CONSULTANT, 1971 - 

Toronto Stofck Exchange , ~~ -r • . 

^ ' ' PUBLIC GOVERNOR, 1971 

University of Toronto, 

^ CHANCELLOR, 1965 - 1971 

Science Council of Canada, , 

CHAIRMAN, 1966 - 1972 , 

«■ * ' • " ■ ■ ■ „ 

Address: Mi tchell PliAimer and Co.. Ltd. • I* 

.18 King St. ,E, ^ * 

Suite 1107 
Toronto . a , 
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Born: 

B.B.4. 
Ph.D. 



JOHN THOMAS WHEELER 

■ti ' 

Linneapolis , Minnesota , February 26, 1921 

University of Minnesota, 1942 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology , 19A7 



University of Minnesota, 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR, 1947 - 1954 

University of California at Berkeley,. ' 

PROFESSOR, 1954 - ; 

ASSOCIATE ^^DEAN, Graduate School of Business 

Administration, 1960 - 1962; 
^ CHAIRMAN, Center fdr Research in Management Science , 

^ 1966^ ' 1968i . , 

DIRECTOR, PhD Program, 1968 - 1969; VV. . 

. ASSOCIATE DEAN, Academic Affair-^B^. 1969 - .1971; 

IMEDE, Lausanne , -^itzer land, . - 

PROFESSOR OF CONTROL, 1962 - 1963 and 1971 - 1973 



Consultant to various companies and non-profit organizations 

Ford Summer Seminars in New Developments in Business Administration", 
#' / PROFESSOR and DIRECTOR 

■♦ .a 
Ford Sponsored Executive development Program in Indonesia, ^ 

PROFESSOR ' / 



Publications : 



^Adilress : 



Competition and Its Regulation, (co-author) 1954 
"Accounting and Economics" in Handbook of Accounting 
Theory / 1-954 ' ' ^ ' , _ 

and' articles in Accounting Review \ ^ ; 
Business Budgeting , California Management Review , . 
The Controller and other journals 

Graduate School of Business Administration " 
"university of California 
Berkeley, California 94720 
U.'S. A, 
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